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A ROLA VIUVA NA POESIA POPULAR 
PORTUGUESA. 


Tomando por base um artigo de Jacob Grimm, 
publicado em 1816 no t. ur dos Altdeutsche 
Walder, estuda o Sr. Philip 8S. Allen nos Modern 
Language Notes, t. x1x (1904), p. 0 
thema tradicional, que jé provém da antiguidade, 
e que tambem teve voga na idade-media, se- 
gundo o qual a rola, a quem morre o compa- 
nheiro, é considerada symbolo da viuva inconso- 
lavel, que nem sossega em verde ramo, nem mata 
a séde em limpida fonte. 

O Sr. Allen, a este proposito, transcreve uma 
antiga cancio popular allem&i e outra dinamar- 
quesa, e cita uns versos de W. Miiller (+ 1827), 
baseados numa poesia grega, e outros de Eichen- 
dorff 1857), imitados de um romance hes- 
panhol*. Em nota accrescenta amostras de poe- 
sias populares de Italia e de Franca, em que o 
referido thema se encontra. 

Pela minha parte indicarei uma cantiga popular 
que ouvi a uma mulher no concelho de Baido, e 
que pertence 4 mesma classe : 


Eu sou como a triste rola 
Quando os seus amores perde : 
Anda de ramo em ramo, 

Nem agoa clara* bebe ! 


Existe bastante analogia entre ella e a traduc- 
cio que dé J. Grimm da cangio grega que serviu 
de modélo a W. Miiller, —reproduzida igualmente 
pelo Sr. Allen : 


Nein, auf keinem griinem Aste 
Werd? ich niemals ruhn, ich trinke 
Nimmer aus dem Bache Labung ; 
Gleich der treuen Turteliaube, 
Wann verstorben ihr Gemahl. 


A ideia de uma ave andar de ramo em ramo 
repete-se noutra cantiga de Baiio : 


1 Vem, por ex., em Duran, Romancero, t. p. 448, ne. 
1446. 
? Deve pronunciar-se kelara. 


menina, dé-me o sim, 

Ou me da o desengano, 

Que eu nao sou passaro novo 
Que ande de ramo em ramo... 


O mesmo digo com relacio 4 ideia de beber 


agoa turva: 
A agoa do rio vai turva, 
Eu nao fui que a turvei : 
Agora, por meus peccados, 
Agoa turva beberei. 


Do thema da viuvez da rola, tal como fica 
exposto a cima, ha certamente um eco, mais ou 
menos claro, nesta cantiga da provincia do 
Minho? : 

Namorei-me,—foi meu gosto ; 
Olhar, —foi o meu regalo. 
Nao quero ser como a rola, 

Que morreu ao desamparo*. .. 


A proporcio que se estudam as tradicgdes popu- 
lares, colligindo-se elementos de comparacio em 
diversos paises, nota-se, como agora, que o que 
fs veses se tem por typico do caracter ou da 
litteratura de um povo é patrimonio de muitos. 


J. LEITE DE VASCONCELLOS. 
Bibliotheca Nacional, Lisboa. 


3 Cantos pop. portug. de A. Thomas Pires, t. 11, Elvas, 
1905, p. 228, n°. 3917. 

*Talvez se deva ao mesmo tempo estabelecer compa- 
racio entre outra cantiga portuguesa e alguns versos do 
romance hespanhol que ha pouco mencionei. Neste ro- 
mance diz-se da rola : 

Que est& viuda y con dolor. 


Depois o rouxinol apresenta-se perante ella como seu 
servidor. A rola responde-lhe : 


Vete de ahi, enemigo, 

Que no quiero haber marido ! 
A cantiga portuguese soa assim : 

Rouxinol da penna verde, 

Nao cantes agora aqui ; 

Bem sabes que ando de luto 

Por um amor que perdi ! 

Em verdade a nossa cantiga é de significacfio um tanto 
vaga ; ella porém péde ter feito parte de um didlogo mais 
extenso em que figurasse claramente a rola como inter- 
locutora do rouxinol : em tal caso a equivalencia entre os 
versos hespanhoes e os portugueses seria completa. 
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SOURCES OF THE LAY OF THE 
Two Lovers. 


The substance of this lay is as follows’: At 
Pistre in Normandy there lived a king who, after 
the death of his wife, bestowed all of his affection 
on his daughter. So great was his love for her 
that he would neither permit her to marry, nor 
would he allow her to be separated from him. 
When his subjects began to complain and criticise 
his treatment of his daughter, he finally announced 
that he would give his consent to her marriage on 
condition that her lover should carry her in his 
arms, without resting, to the top of the mountain 
in front of the village. Many undertook to fulfill 
this condition, but failed. Some were able to 
carry the maiden only a fourth of the distance 
up the mountain, while others went considerably 
farther before falling beneath their precious burden. 
Among the suitors of the king’s daughter was the 
son of a count, a brave and handsome youth of 
that land. Recognizing the impossibility of ful- 
filling the condition imposed by the king, the 
young man first proposed to his fair love to flee 
with him. She refused to grant his request, how- 
ever, because she feared lest her flight might grieve 
her father and drive him to despair. On the con- 
trary, she advised him to go to Salerno to see her 
aunt, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
medicinal properties of plants and roots, assuring 
him that she would be able to give him a drink or 
potion that would drive away all fatigue and so 
increase his strength that he could easily carry her 
to the summit of the mountain. The youth went 
to Salerno and, after securing the potion, returned 
to ask the king for his daughter. In the mean- 
time, the maiden did everything that she could to 
render less difficult the task of her lover. She 
fasted in order to reduce her weight and, on the 
day fixed for the trial, she wore nothing but a 
chemise. Finally, in the presence of a large 
crowd that had assembled in a meadow on the 
Seine, the young man began the ascent of the 
mountain, with his love in his arms. At first he 
walked very rapidly, but the king’s daughter soon 
observed that he was growing weaker and slack- 


1See Die Lais der Marie de France, herausgegeben von 
Karl Warnke, Halle, 1900, pp. 113-122, 
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ening his pace, whereupon she begged him to take 
his potion. He refused the drink, however, be- 
cause he feared lest the shouts of the multitude 
might disturb him. The youth fell dead at the 
moment he reached the top of the mountain and 
his love full of despair threw herself upon him and 
died immediately afterwards. The king and his 
people mourned their death and after three days 
buried them on the summit of the mountain which 
was afterwards called the Mountain of the Two 
Lovers. 

An examination of the various versions of this 
legend shows that Marie’s lay is derived from two 
closely related groups of stories. 

1. The death of the queen and the king’s love 
for his daughter. 

This motif is an altered form of the well-known 
theme, according to which a father, after having 
lost his wife, desires to marry his own daughter. 

There is a Gaelic” legend in which a king, after 
the death of his wife, declared that he would 
marry only the one whom her clothes would fit, 
and after finding that the dead queen’s garments 
would fit his own daughter, he at once expressed 
a desire to marry her. As soon as the father’s 
intention was made known to the daughter, she 
asked for some costly dresses, a golden and a 
silver shoe, and a chest. After receiving the 
articles desired she got into the chest and put out 
to sea. The chest bore her to a land where she 
became a kitchen-maid of the king of the realm, 
and, during her stay in the royal palace, she went 
secretly to church, on different Sundays, wearing 
a different dress on each occasion. The king’s son 
finally fell in love with her and had her watched 
as she went from the church. In her flight she 
lost her golden shoe and the king’s son finding it 
announced that he would marry only the one whom 
the lost shoe would fit. It was finally discovered 
that the golden shoe belonged to the kitchen-maid 
and he was accordingly married to her.* 

A similar story is found in Grimm’s Household 
Fairy Tales. According to this legend, there was 


2 Orient und Occident, herausgegeben von Theodor Ben- 
fey, vol. 11, pp. 294-295. 

5 For another version of this legend, compare Orient und 
Oceident, vol. 11, p. 295. 

*See translation by Ella Bodley, New York, 1890, pp. 
268-272, 
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once a king whose wife had golden hair and her 
beauty was such that her equal was not to be 
found on earth. Before her death she made the 
king promise that he would marry no one who 
was not as beautiful as she was, or who did not 
have golden hair like hers. When the king had 
mourned a long time for his dead wife, his coun- 
cillors persuaded him to marry again. To this 
end messengers were sent out to look for a bride as 
beautiful as the dead queen, but they returned 
from their search without having found any one 
so fair. The king had a daughter, however, who 
was as beautiful as her mother, and who also had 
her golden hair. So he announced his intention 
to marry her. The announcement shocked his 
daughter, who after trying in vain to turn her 
father from his wicked project, ran away and was 
finally married to the king of another land. 

The story of the king who, after the death of 
his wife, desired to marry his own daughter is also 
found in modern Greek tradition.° Here also the 
daughter was forced to leave home in order to 
avoid the marriage. She went to another king- 
dom and the son of the king of that country found 
her wrapped in an animal’s skin. At his request 
she followed him and tended the geese. Sometime 
after her arrival in that realm the king prepared 
three feasts and on each of these three occasions 
the maiden took off the animal skin that she wore, 
and, putting on a golden dress, attended the ball 
and danced. At the close of the third feast she 
lost one of her shoes and it was found by the king’s 
son, who at once sought to find its owner. He 
finally discovered that it belonged to the maid 
who tended the geese and he was then married to 
her.*® 

In the Russian version’ of this legend the queen 
dies and the king does not wish to marry any one 
who is not as beautiful as his daughter. Messen- 
gers are therefore sent to every land in search of 
the beautiful bride, but return without having 
found her. ‘Thereupon the king decides to marry 


5See Griechische wnd albiinische Miirchen, gesammelt, 
iibersetzt und erlaiitert von J. G. VY. Hahn. Erster 
Theil. Leipzig, 1864, no. 27. 

®For variants of this Greek tale, compare J. G. V. 
Hahn, op. cit., pp. 224-227. 

Gesammtabenteuer, herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Heinrich von der Hagen, vol. 11, pp. 590-613. 
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his own daughter, and, when his decision is made 
known to her, she is so troubled that she shuts 
herself up in her room where she cuts her beautiful 
hair and scratches her face until it is covered with 
blood. Finally, she crosses the sea and is married 
to the king of Greece.*® 

Suffice it to say that the theme of the father 
who, after the death of his wife, desires to marry 
his own daughter is widely diffused in the folk- 
lore and tradition of different countries. That 
this tale was also used by the author of the lay of 
the Zwo Lovers is shown by the striking resem- 
blance that it bears to the first part of the lay. 
In both cases the mother dies leaving an only 
daughter. The desire of the king to marry his 
own daughter is not mentioned by Marie, because, 
as we shall see later, her lay is composed of two 
stories, and such a desire would not be in harmony 
with the motifs of the legend of the father who 
gives his consent to the marriage of his daughter 
on condition that her lover perform some difficult 
task, the tale from which the second part of the 
lay is derived. The following account of the 
king’s conduct toward his daughter leads one to 
believe, however, that the author of the lay knew 
the tale of the father who wanted to marry his 
own daughter.® 


Li reis n’aveit altre retur: 

Pres de li esteit nuit e jur ; 
Cumfortez fu par la meschine, 
Puis que perdue ot la reine. 
Plusur a mal li aturnerent ; 

Li suen meisme !’en blasmerent. 


With reference to the great affection of the 
king for his daughter Bédier says": ‘* Marie de 
France n’insiste pas sur le caractére incestueux 
de cette affection. Mais il est évident, 4 lire son 
conte, qu’elle connaissait des données plus vio- 
lentes, qu’ elle a adoucies.™ 

II. The king consents to the marriage of his 


®For other versions of this tale, compare Der Griech- 
ische Roman und seine Vorliéufer, von Erwin Rhode, Leip- 
zig, 1876, p. 420, note. Compare also Orient und Occident, 
1, 296. 

®See Les Douz Amanz, ll. 29-34. 

10See Les Fabliaux?, Paris, 1895, p. 116, note 3. 

Tn the lay of the Two Lovers the youth proposes to his 
lover to flee with him. This incident may also have been 
suggested by the flight of the daughter in order to avoid 
marrying her father. 


3 
4 
f 
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daughter on condition that her suitor carry her in 
his arms, without resting, to the top of the moun- 
tain in front of the village. 

The theme, according to which a father an- 
nounces that he will permit his daughter to marry 
on condition that her lover perform some difficult 
task designated by him, is found in Oriental and 
Classical literature and in the folk-lore of many 
countries. 

1. Marriage conditioned on the suitor’s ability 
to run a certain distance within a given time. 

There is a Persian” legend, according to which 
Shah Abbds promised his daughter to a runner on 
condition that he should run from Asterdbid to 
Sari within a day. However, the Shah following 
him allowed his horse-whip to fall on purpose, and 
the runner stooping to pick it up fell dead before 
reaching the end of his journey and a tomb was 
erected to him on the spot where he died. 

2. Marriage conditioned on the suitor’s success 
in a chariot-race. 

The author of the article on Pelops in Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary gives the following abstract 
of the legend of Oenomaiis and his daughter Hip- 
podamia™: ‘* When Pelops had attained to man- 
hood, he resolved to seek in marriage Hippodamia, 
the daughter of Oenomatis, king of Pisa. An 
oracle having told this prince that he would lose 
his life through his son-in-law, or, as others say, 
being unwilling, on account of her surpassing 
beauty, to part with her, he proclaimed that he 
would give his daughter only to the one who 
should conquer him in the chariot-race. The race 
was from the banks of the Cladius in Elis to the 
altar of Neptune at the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
it was run in the following manner. Oecenomaiis, 
placing his daughter in the chariot with the suitor, 
gave him the start; he himself followed with a 
spear in his hand, and, if he overtook the unhappy 
lover, he ran him through. Thirteen had already 
lost their lives when Pelops came. In the dead 
of night, says Pindar, Pelops went down to the 
margin of the sea, and invoked the god who rules 


See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft, xvi, 527; Felix Liebrecht, Zw: Volkskunde, Heil- 
bronn, 1879, pp. 108-109. 

For further bibliography on this legend, compare 
Erwin Rhode, op. cit., p. 420; note, and Anthon’s Classical 
Dictionary (article on Pelops), p. 998. 
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it. Ona sudden Neptune stood at his feet, and 
Pelops conjured him, by the memory of his former 
affection, to grant him the means of obtaining the 
lovely daughter of Oenomaiis. Neptune heard 
his prayer, and bestowed upon him a golden 
chariot, and horses of winged speed. Pelops then 
went to Pisa to contend for the prize. He bribed 
Myrtilus, son of Mercury the charioteer of Oeno- 
maiis, to leave out the linchpins of the wheels of 
his chariot, or, as others say, to put in waxen ones 
instead of iron. In the race, therefore, the chariot 
of Oenomaiis broke down, and he fell out and was 
killed and thus Hippodamia became the bride of 
Pelops.’’ 

3. Marriage conditioned on the suitor’s ability 
to guess a riddle. 

A good example of this group of stories is the 
legend of The Fair One of the Castle, the fourth 
in the Persian poem of The Seven Figures (or 
Beauties), by Nisami™ of Gendsch. ‘‘ A Russian 
princess is shut up in a castle made inaccessible by 
a talisman, and every suitor must satisfy four con- 
ditions : he must be a man of honor, vanquish the 
enchanted guards, take away the talisman, and 
obtain the consent of her father. Many had es- 
sayed their fortune, and their heads were now 
arrayed on the pinnacles of the castle. A young 
prince had fulfilled the first three conditions, but 
the father would not approve his suit until he had 
solved the princess’ riddles. These are expressed 
symbolically, and answered in the same way. The 


14 With reference to other Greek versions of this legend, 
Bédier (op. cit., p. 117) says: ‘‘Sithon, épris de sa fille 
Palléné (comme le pére de la Manekine, le pére de Cres- 
centia, etc. . . .), a fait proclamer que celui-la seul |’ ob- 
tiendrait qui triompherait de lui en combat singulier. 
Bien des prétendants ont tenté cette épreuve et ont péri. 
Enfin, comme les forces de Sithon ont décru et qu’il ne 
peut plus entrer lui-méme en lice, il impose 4 deux pré- 
tendants rivaux, Dryas et Clitos, de lutter l’un contre 
Yautre. Comme Palléné aime Clitos, son pére nourricier 
achéte le cocher de Dryas, et obtient qu’il enléve les 
chevilles qui fixent les roues de son char de combat. 
Dryas tombe et Clitos le tue. Le pére apprend l’amour 
et la ruse de sa fille et fait dresser un bficher pour les 
deux amants. Mais une pluie miraculeuse éteint les 
flammes qui les environnent, et Sithon renonce enfin 4 
son cruel amour.”’ 

The abstract that follows is taken from The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by Francis James 
Child, Boston, 1884. Part 1, 46. 
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princess sends the prince two pearls from her ear- 
ring : he at once takes her meaning, —life is like 
two drops of water,—and returns the pearls with 
three diamonds, to signify that joy—faith, hope, 
and love—can prolong life. The princess now 
sends him three jewels in a box, with sugar. The 
prince seizes the idea,—life is blended with sen- 
suous desire,—and pours milk on the sugar, to 
intimate that as milk dissolves sugar, so sensuous 
desire is quenched by true love. After four such 
interchanges, the princess seals her consent with 
a device not less elegant than the others.’’ 

4, Marriage conditioned on the ability of the 
suitor to carry his lover in his arms to the top of 
a mountain. 

In an Italian” story translated into German by 
Woldemar Kadens”™ the mother gives her consent 
to the marriage of her daughter on condition that 
her lover carry her in his arms, without resting, 
over twelve high mountains. Regarding this con- 
dition the suitor expresses himself as follows.” 


Die Kraft wiird’ ich haben, dich zu tragen, 

O Seele mein, bis hin nach Rom, 

Zu wandern, ohne die Augen zu schliessen, 

Einen Monat lang und liinger. 

Und fiele der hungrige Wolf mich an, 

Ich wiird’ ihm sagen: Gevatter Wolf, 

Zerreiss mich nur immer nach deinem Gefallen, 

Den sieh’, ich werde, dich abzuwehren, 

Die siisse Last nicht einen Augenblick vom Arme lassen. 


A similar incident occurs also in a German” 
legend. According to this tale Louis the Bearded 
prepared a great feast in the Thuringian Forest, 
near Friedrichroda, and among those present on 
that occasion were a nobleman and his daughter 
and a young knight. The youth had wooed the 
nobleman’s daughter, but the father had refused 
to give his consent to the marriage. Louis know- 


16 For other versions of this widely diffused theme, com- 
pare Francis James Child, op. cit., Part 2,46; Erwin 
Rhode, op. cit., p. 420, note; Pfeiffer’s Germania, vol. 
XIV, pp. 269-271; Persian and Turkish Tales, from the 
French of M. Petis de La Croix, vol. 1, 190-240. 

"See Vincenzo Padula, Prose giornalistiche, 2* ediz., 
Napoli, 1878, p. 264. 

8 See Sommerfahrt. Hine Reise durch die siidlichsten Land- 
schaften Italiens. Berlin, 1880, p. 348 f. 

See Karl Warnke, op. cit., pp. exxi-cxxii. 

See Spiclmannsbuch. Novellen in Versen aus dem 
zwolften und dreizehnten Jahrhundert, iibertragen von 
Wilhelm Hertz. Dritte Auflage. Stuttgart und Berlin, 
1905, pp. 306-307. 
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ing the great strength of the young man succeeded, 
however, in persuading the father to agree to the 
marriage of his daughter on condition that her 
lover should carry her in his arms to the top of 
the mountain lying opposite the place where the 
feast was held. The young knight undertook to 
fulfill the condition imposed by the father, but 
died from exhaustion the moment he reached the 
summit of the mountain.” 

This German story probably represents a form 
of the legend similar to that used by the author of 
the lay of the Two Lovers. The resemblance be- 
tween the German tale and the portion of the lay 
beginning with the task to be performed by the 
suitor is sufficiently striking to justify one in sup- 
posing that the two versions have an ultimate 
common source. The existence of an independent 
tale corresponding to the portion of the lay just 
mentioned also furnishes additional proof of the 
fact that the lay is composed of two stories as 
already suggested. It will be observed that the 
death of the mother is not mentioned in any of 
the versions of the story of the father who agrees 
to the marriage of his daughter on condition that 
her lover perform some difficult task proposed by 
him. As already stated, however, this motif is 
contained in the legend of the father who, after 
the death of his wife, tries to marry his own 
daughter, and it is from this legend that the first 
part of the lay is derived. 

One difference between the German account of 
our legend and Marie’s lay requires special men- 
tion. It will be remembered that in the lay both 
of the lovers die on the top of the mountain, while 


21 The task to be performed by the suitor varies in dif- 
ferent stories. In a story from the folk-lore of Brittany 
(see Aldrich and Foster’s French Reader, Boston, 1904, pp. 
38-40) the father promises his daughter to any one who 
can succeed in relating something sufficiently incredible to 
cause her to tell him that he has told an untruth. A farm- 
boy called John relates one impossible adventure after 
another until she finally tells him that he has told a false- 
hood. In fulfillment of his promise the father then gives 
his consent to the marriage. In the legend of Phokos the 
suitors are put off by means of feasts, until the father is 
slain by his daughter’s wooers (see Erwin Rhode, op. cit., 
p- 420, note). For the story of the young woman who 
endeavors to get rid of her suitors by imposing on them 
tasks that were supposed to be impossible, compare the lay 
of Doon (see Romania, vut, pp. 61-64) ; Storia della Poesia 
Persiana, by Prof. Italo Pizzi, Torino, 1894, Vol. 11, pp. 
428-429 ; Romania, vi11, pp. 59-60, 
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in the German version only the knight dies. The 
tragic ending of the two lovers in the lay is due 
to the influence of the tradition, according to 
which the priory of the Two Lovers early estab- 
lished on the Norman mountain bearing the same 
name was regarded as the burial place of two 
lovers well known in religious literature. The 
tradition of these two lovers gave the name both 
to the convent on the mountain and to Marie’s 
lay, and, in order to preserve this tradition in the 
lay, it was necessary for both of the lovers to die 
and be buried on the top of the mountain.” 


22 With reference to the priory of the Two Lovers and 
the legend connected therewith, Wilhelm Hertz (op. cit., 
pp. 397-398) says: ‘‘Auf dem Gipfel stand noch im 
vorigen Jahrhundert die Priorei der beiden Liebenden 
(le prieuré des deux Amants), welche von den Herrn von 
Mallemains im 12. Jahrhundert gegriindet worden sein 
soll. Im Jahr 1206 war dort ein Chorherrnstift. Abbild- 
ungen von Berg und Kloster finden sich bei Millin in 
seinen Antiquités nationales (Paris, 179i, u, N. xvii). 
Da es auch anderwiirts, z. B. in Lyon, ein Kloster ‘‘ der 
beiden Liebenden”’ gab (Roquefort, Marie de France, 1, 
253), so muss dieser Beiname mit einer Kirchlichen Tra- 
dition zusammenhiingen. Wirklich kennen wir ein heil- 
iges Ehepaar, das vom Volke “ die beiden Liebenden’”’ 
schlechthin genannt wurde. Sie hiessen Injuriosus und 
Scholastika und gehérten zur hohen Aristokratie der 
Auvergne. Auf den Wunsch ihrer Familien vermiilt, 
lebten sie in asketischer Josephsehe und starben schliess- 
lich als Ménch und Nonne. Nach der frommen Sage 
wurden sie in einer Basilika beigesetzt, das eine an der 
Nordwand, das andere an der Siidwand; am Morgen 
darauf fand man aber die Griiber zusammengeriickt, einer 
an des andern Seite. So erzihlt die auvergnatische Le- 
gende, welche schon Gregor von Tours (+ 594) in seinem 
Liber de gloria confessorum (c. 32, s. Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, uxxt, 852) und spiiter in seiner Historia Firan- 
corum (L. I. C. 41s. Migne, ib., 183) als von alters her 
iiberliefert mit rhetorischer Ausschmiickung behandelt 
hat. Die beiden Liebenden gehéren also unter die Zahl 
jener conjuges virgines wie Valerius und Ciicilia, Eadward 
der Bekenner und Eadgythe, Kaiser Heinrich II. und 
Kunigunde, Emmerich von Ungarn und seine Gattin. In 
einem Traktat iiber die Kirchen und Kléster von Cler- 
mont von einem unbekannten Verfasser um 1450 werden 
unter den heiligen Leibern auch die von Injuriosus et 
Scholastica, quos vulgus Duos Amantes vocat, aufgeziihlt. 
Thr Tag ist der 25. Mai (s. Acta Sanctorum Maii, v1, 38). 
Das Heiligtum auf dem normannischen Berge war 
offenbar diesem asketischen Liebespaar geweiht. Im 
Laufe der Jahrhunderte wurde die Legende vergessen ; 
aber der Name blieb. Man hielt die Kirche fiir die 
Begriibnisstiitte zweier Liebenden.”’ 
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In connection with the potion that increases the 
strength of those who take it, Hertz * cites several 
parallels, Fimasena, a hero of the Mahabharata,” 
drinks a potion made of gentian, which at once 
doubles his strength. The Danish hero Svend 
Felding or Filling® also takes a drink from a 
horn that renders him as strong as twelve men. 
Gervase, or Gervaise, of Tilbury, speaks of the 
wonderful water of a moor that strengthens those 
who drink it, and also mentions some plants” by 
means of which a weasel renews his strength during 
a combat with a serpent. 

Neither of the two legends used in the com- 
position of the lay of the Two Lovers shows any 
special evidences of Celtic origin.* The tale of 
the father who desires to marry his own daughter 
is found in an Italian” version of the sixteenth 
century and in the folk-lore of several countries,” 
but none of these versions furnish any material 
that would aid us in finding their ultimate com- 
mon source. On the other hand, the fact that 
the legend of the father, who endeavors to get rid 
of his daughter’s suitors by imposing on them a 
task that is supposed to be impossible, is found 
already in Pindar” and occurs also in Persian 
tradition, leads one to believe that it may be of 
Classical or Oriental origin. In the light of the 
present study, therefore, there seems to be no 
special reason for supposing that the lay of the 
Two Lovers contains any Celtic material.* 

The work of combining the two tales found in 
our lay should doubtless be attributed to the story- 
tellers who preceded Marie. Her method of work 
has been well expressed by William Henry Scho- 


23 See op. cit., pp. 399-400. 

**See Holizmann, Indische Sagen. 2. Aufl., Stuttgart, 
1854, 1, 125. 

*See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie. 4. Aufl., p. 308, 
N. 3. 

*6See Hertz, op. cit., p. 399. 

*1 The ginseng is still considered highly strengthening 
in Japan and China (see Mitford, Geschichten aus Alt- 
Japan, iibersetzt von Kohl, Leipzig, 1875, m, 101). 

*See Les Facéticuses Nuits de Straparole, traduites par 
Jean Louveau et Pierre de Larivey, Paris, 1857, Vol. 1, 
Fable rv (La I Nuit). 

229See Erwin Rhode, op. cit., p. 420, note. 

8 See Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 1, 114. 

31See Lucien Foulet, ‘Marie de France et les Lais 
Bretons’ (Zeilschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, (xx1x, 
308). 
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field, who says: ‘‘ Marie makes no claim to 
invention or originality. She does not seem to 
have done more than recount what she has heard 
or read. If then her lays show traces, as they 
unquestionably do, of the combination of uncon- 
nected themes, this should probably be attributed 
to her predecessors, to the minstrels, or story- 
tellers, whose tales she was content to put into 
pleasing rhyme.”’ 
M. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. Goth. aibr ‘Opfergabe’ is generally sup- 
posed to be miswritten for *tibr, which would 
make it identical with OHG. zebar ‘ Opfer, Op- 
fertier,’ ete. The word is used but once, Mat. 5, 
23, where it translates Sépov. In v. 24 the trans- 
lator uses giba for the same Greek word. For 
aibr we may therefore assume the meaning ‘ gift’ 
or ‘valuable article,’ which may be compared 
with Skt. ibhya-s ‘reich.’ 

2. ON. arfr ‘ox,’ OE. ierfe, orf ‘cattle’ were 
regarded by Sievers, PBB. 12, 176f., as indi- 
cating that Erbschaft meant primarily ‘ Vieh.’ 
Others take ‘ cattle’ as a specialized signification 
of ‘inheritance, property.’ So Falk og Torp, Et. 
Ordb., 1, 25. This is certainly the correct ex- 
planation of the change of meaning if ON. arfr 
‘Erbe’ and arfr ‘Ochse’ are the same word. 
For parallels to this see Mod. Phil., u, 472 f. 
But ON. arfr ‘ox’ may perhaps be rather con- 
nected with Skt. arpdyati ‘steckt hinein, befe- 
stigt’ from the base ar- ‘join together,’ whence 
ON. iormune ‘Rind, Pferd,’ Lat. armentum 
‘ Grossvieh.’ 

3. OHG. arg ‘nichtswiirdig, feige, geizig,’ 
ON. argr, ragr ‘feige, weibisch,’ OE. earg 
‘inert ; cowardly ; bad, depraved’ may be com- 
pared with Av. oarayant- ‘arg,’ Skt. rhdn 
‘schwach, klein, gering,’ and also with OHG. 
ringt ‘leicht ; wertlos, gering.’ 


32See ‘The Lays of Graelent and Lanval, and the Story 
of Wayland’ (Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, xv, 175). In this connection compare 
also Bédier, Revue des deux Mondes, 1891, p. 857. 
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4, IfGoth. arms ‘arm, elend’ is from *aréma-, 
it may better be compared with Skt. drbha-s 
‘klein, schwach, jung, kindisch’ than with Goth. 
arbaifs or Gk. épdavés. It is possible, however, 
that the latter word is related to Skt. érbhas. So 
Walde, Lat. Ht. Wb. 436. 

5. Goth. dails ‘Anteil,’ OHG. teil, etc., are 
supposed to be related to ChSl. dédi, ‘Teil,’ which 
may be for *dhoilo-s. But it may also be from 
*délo-s. Compare ChSl. dola ‘Teil,’ Skt. dala-m 
‘Stiick, Teil,’ délati ‘ berstet,’ Gk. SyAéopox zer- 
store, beschidige,’ OHG. zalén ‘ wegreissen, rau- 
ben,’ Skt. dand-m ‘Verteilung, Teil,’ dati, dydti 
‘schneidet ab, teilt,’ ete. (cf. author, TE. a*: ai: 
a‘u, p. 67). But whether we admit ChSl. déli or 
not, we may connect Goth. dails with OHG. tilén, 
tiligon, OS. far-diligon, OE. a-dilgian ‘ vertilgen.’ 

6. OE. faht(i) ‘feucht,? MLG. 
viicht ‘feucht, nass,’ etc., have been referred to a 
Germ. *fu(n)ht- and compared with Skt. panka- 
‘Schlamm, Kot,’ (cf. Lidén, BB. 21, 93). 
Though this is phonetically possible, another con- 
nection is more obvious, and better’ fits the mean- 
ing of feucht. This probably denoted originally 
moisture in the atmosphere, driven or blown as 
in MLG. viicht(e) ‘ Feuchtigkeit, Wasserdunst, 
Nebel,’ vichten ‘anfeuchten, bewiissern, begie- 
ssen.” So we may better derive feucht from the 
Germ. base feuk- in Norw. dial fuka ‘Meernebel,’ 
fuke ‘Staubregen,’ ON. fok ‘spray, snow-drift,’ 
‘snow-storm,’ fiika ‘drift, stieben,’ Dan. fog 
‘Gestéber,’ whence Eng. fog ‘Nebel.’ For other 
related words see Falk og Torp, Et. Ordbog, 1, 
204 f. 

7. Goth. ga-leiks ‘ihnlich,’ as I have pointed 
out (Mod. Lang. Notes, xvii, 15), can not be 
explained as ‘dieselbe Gestalt habend’ if it is 
related to Lith. ljgus ‘gleich, eben.’ This Uh- 
lenbeck admits (PBB. xxx, 280), but in order 
to cling to the old explanation denies the relation 
between Lith. jgus and Goth. galeiks. The cor- 
respondences between the Baltic and the Germ. 
word are too close to permit of dissociating them : 
Goth. galeiks, ON. (g)likr ‘gleich,’ MLG. lik 

‘gleich, eben, gerade ; ihnlich ; gerecht, billig,’ 
ete. : Lith. lygus ‘gleich, eben’; Goth. galeikin 
‘gleich stellen, gleich machen, nachahmen,’ 
MLG. liken, likenen ‘gleich machen, verglei- 
chen, versdhnen, schlichten,’ lik, like ‘Gleich- 
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heit, Gleichnis, Billigkeit, Ausgleichung, Siihne’: 
Lith. ljginu ‘mache gleich, vergleiche,’ susilj- 
ginti ‘sich mit jem. vergleichen ; ausgleichen ; 
sich aussdhnen,’ /ygus ‘ Landgericht,’ Pruss. ligan 
‘Urteil, Gericht,’ ligint ‘richten’; OHG. lichin 
‘polire, glitten’: Lith. /ygis ‘Platte, Tonsur der 
Priester.’ 

We have a right to assume, therefore, that the 
prefix ga- in galeiks only added to the force of 
Germ. lika-, which of itself must have meant 
‘gleich.’ Compare Lat. con-similis. Moreover, 
from the adj. without the prefix, were derived 
verbs meaning ‘gleich, passend sein, angenehm 
sein, gefallen’: Goth. Jleikan ‘gefallen,’ ON. 
lika ‘ gefallen, behagen,’ OE. lician, OS. likon, 
‘ gefallen,’ OFries. likja, OHG. lichén ‘gleich, 
ihnlich sein, gefallen,’ MLFr. liken ‘ scheinen.’ 
These verbs can not be explained on any hypoth- 
esis that assumes that galeiks is a derivative of 
the noun leik ‘ Leib, Fleisch, Leichnam.’ 

8. Goth. leik ‘ Leib, etc.’ may indeed be re- 
lated to galeiks. But if so, the noun is rather 
the substantivized use of the adj. In that case 
the primary meaning of the noun was ‘ likeness, 
simulacrum, Ebenbild,’ whence ‘form, body, 
flesh, corpse.’ Compare especially Goth. galeiki 
‘Ahnlichkeit,? MLG. lik ‘ Gleichheit, Gleichnis, 
etc.,’ NE. likeness, MLFr. liken ‘ scheinen,’ Lith. 
lygmi. ‘ Ebenbild,’ Skt. linga-m ‘ Kennzeichen, 
Merkmal’ with ON. like ‘Gestalt ; Korper,’ lik 
‘Leiche,’ Goth. leik, etc. Compare Gk. 
‘gleiche, scheine, gezieme’: eixdy ‘ Bild.’ 

9. Goth. ga-maifs ‘reOpavopévos, dvamnpos, zer- 
schlagen, verkriippelt, bruised, maimed,’ is plainly 
related to ON. meida ‘verletzen, beschiidigen, 
verstiimmeln,’ but certainly not to Goth. maidjan 
‘ veriindern, verfalschen,’ Lat. miitdre, ete. Com- 
pare rather Gk. pirvdos ‘verstiimmelt, ohne 
Horner,’ ‘ zerstiickele,’ Skt. mita-s Ge- 
mindert, geschiidigt,’ minati ‘schiidigt, mindert, 
verletzt,’ etc., and the words given by Zupitza, 
BB. 25, 99. To the same base belong Goth. 
maitan ‘hauen, schneiden ;? OWelsh mail ‘ mu- 
tilum,’ Ir. mael ‘kahl, ohne Horner,’ MHG, 
meilen ‘verletzen, verwunden ; beflecken, be- 
schmutzen,’ meile ‘befleckt, schlecht,’ OHG. 
meil ‘Fleck,’ ete. ; ON. meinn ‘schiidlich,’ 
mein ‘Schade, Beschiidigung, Ungliick,’ OHG. 
mein ‘falsch,’ etc. (cf. author, Color-Names 74). 
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10. OE. gemdd ‘foolish, mad,’ OS. geméd 
‘stultus, vanus,?’ OHG. gimeit ‘téricht, eitel,’ 
MHG. gemeit ‘lebensfroh, freudig, froh, ver- 
gniigt ; keck, wacker, tiichtig ; dessen man sich 
freut, lieblich, schén, stattlich ; lieb, angenehm’ 
are usually combined with Goth. gamai/s, with 
which they do not correspond in meaning. They 
agree much better with Lat. mitis ‘mild, gelind,’ 
Ir. méith, moeth ‘zart, weich,’ Welsh mwydo, Lett. 
atmitzt ‘erweichen,’ base meit-, moit- from méi-, 
moi- in Skt. mdyas ‘ Labsal, Freude, Lust,’ Ir. 
min ‘sanft, glatt, fein, klein,’ ChS. milit ‘ mild- 
tiitig,’ Lith. mélas ‘lieb,’ méilé ‘Liebe,’ ete. 
The meaning ‘foolish’ in OE. gemad comes from 
‘soft, weichlich.’? Compare Goth. malan ‘mah- 
len,’ Lat. molo, etc., Skt. mirnd-s ‘ zermalmt, 
zerbrochen,’ Gk. padaxds ‘weich, sanft,’ Brag 
‘schlaff, trige, weichlich, téricht’ ; Goth. ga- 
malwjam ‘ zermalmen,’ ME. melwe ‘mellow, soft,’ 
Skt. malvd-s ‘ téricht, unbesonnen.’ These com- 
parisons show the relation between Goth gamai/s 
‘zerschlagen’ : Lat. mitis ‘mild’ : OHG. gimeit 
toricht.’ 

For the base méi- we may therefore assume the 
following development in meaning: ‘rub, crush ; 
injure, wear away, diminish ; rubbed, crushed, 
soft, stupid, foolish ; soft, tender, mild, pleasing ; 
be tender, love, ete.’ 

11. OE. midl, mil ‘(horse’s) bit ; oar-thong,’ 
midlian ‘bridle; muzzle (dog); restrain’ are 
probably related to Gk. piros ‘ Einschlagfaden,’ 
purdw ‘spanne Fiiden auf,’ pirpa ‘ Binde, Giirtel, 
Hauptbinde der Frauen,’ Skt. mitré-s ‘Freund,’ 
mitré-m ‘Freundschaft, Freund,’ Av. mif/ré 
‘Freund ; Vertrag ; Name eines Gottes,’ OPers. 
Mifra. The connection between the OE. and the 
Gk. words is self-explanatory. The primary 
meaning of the Indo-Iran. words is ‘ Verbiinde- 
ter; Bund.’ Compare Skt. badhnati ‘bindet’ : 
bandhus ‘Zusammenhang, Verbindung, Ver- 
wantschaft ; Verwanter, Angehériger, Freund, 
Gatte.’ 

12. Goth. marzjan ‘argern, Anstoss geben,’ 
OE. mierran ‘hinder, be stumbling-block to ; 
squander, waste ; err,’ mearrian ‘ go astray, err,’ 
gemearr ‘ hindrance ; heresy, wrong-doing,’ OHG. 
merren ‘ aufhalten, behindern ; stéren,’ OS. mer- 
rian ‘irgern; stéren, hindern,?’ MLG. merren, 
marren ‘aufhalten, hindern; zégern, sdumen, 
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sich auf halten,’ etc., are connected doubtfully by 
Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 218, Et. Wb. s. v. marzjan, 
with Skt. marséyati ‘duldet, verzeiht,’ mgsyaté 
‘vergisst, vernachliissigt, duldet, verzeiht,’ Lith. 
mirseti ‘vergessen,’ etc. And yet some of the 
meanings correspond very closely. Compare Skt. 
misa& ‘umsonst, vergebens ; irrig, unrichtig, un- 
wahr’ with OE. mearrian ‘ go astray, err,’ ge- 
mearr ‘ hindrance ; heresy, wrong-doing.’ 

It is more difficult to combine the various 
meanings of Germ. marz- than it is to combine 
some of those meanings with those of the Skt. 
words. The most natural way, it seems to me, is 
to derive the various significations from a base 
mers- ‘crush, crumble; fall away, droop, ete.’ 
The meaning ‘crush, zerreiben’ is implied in OE. 
mierran ‘squander, waste,’ d-mierran ‘ disable, 
injure, corrupt, destroy ; hinder,’ NE. mar. In- 
transitively used the base would mean ‘ nachlas- 
sen,’ whence ‘ vernachlissigen, vergessen’ and 
‘triige sein, triige machen, hindern.’ 

That this is a natural change in meaning can 
be shown by comparing the synonymous base mel : 
Goth. malan ‘ mahlen,’ Skt. mlayati ‘welkt, er- 
schlafft, wird schwach,’ Gk. Brat ‘schlaff, triige, 
etce.’, dyadrdivw ‘schwiiche, zerstére,’ 
‘weich, zart, mild,’ Skt. mdrdhati ‘lasst nach, 
vernachlissigt, vergisst, etc.’ Here we have 
almost exactly the same development as in mers-. 

13. OHG. morsari ‘ Morser,’ MHG. zermiirsen 
‘ zerdriicken,’ Swiss miirsen, morsen ‘ zermalmen, 
klein stossen,’ Du. morzelen ‘zerreiben, zerstiik- 
keln,’ contain the base mers- ‘crush, ete.’ of the 
above. They sustain the same relation to Skt. 
mrsyaté ‘vernachlissigt, vergisst’ that the base 
meldh- ‘zerreiben, zermalmen’ does to Skt. 
mérdhati ‘vernachlissigt, vergisst.’ The base 
mers- is evidently from mer-: Skt. mrnati ‘ zer- 
malmt, zerschligt,’ Gk. pdpvaya ‘kimpfe,’ 
papaivw ‘reibe auf,’ OHG. maro, marawi, murwi 
‘zart, miirbe.’ 

Arranging the words belonging to the base 
mer-s- so as to show the development in meaning, 
we have the following : Skt. mrnati ‘zermalmt,’ 
Gk. papaivw ‘crush out, waste away,’ pass. ‘waste 
away, wither,” MHG. zermiirsen ‘zerdriicken,’ 
NHG. morsch, OE. a-mierran ‘disable, injure, 
corrupt, destroy ; hinder,’ Skt. misyaté ‘ vernach- 
lassigt, vergisst, duldet, verzeiht,’ i. e., ‘wird 
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weich, mild, lisst nach,’ MHG. marren ‘zégern, 
sich aufhalten,’ i. e., ‘triage, langsam sein,’ 
OHG merren ‘retardare, behindern.’ 

14. MHG. merwen ‘anbinden, anschirren ; 
verbinden, vereinigen (zuo); verschwiigern’ is 
confused with merren, but is a different word. 
It represents a Germ. *mar(qg)wjd, which may be 
compared with Gk. pdéprrw ‘ greife, fasse, packe,’ 
Bpaya, Bpafa* ovrrAaBeiv. 

15. OE. pol, OHG. pfuol ‘Pfuhl’ have been 
compared with Lith. bala, ChSl. blato ‘Sumpf,’ 
and also doubtfully by Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wd. 97, 
with Skt. jam-bala-s ‘Sumpf, Schlamm.’ The 
primary meaning of pool was perhaps ‘hollow, 
Niederung.’ In that case compare Skt. -bara-s 
‘Offnung,’ bila-m ‘Hohle, Loch, Offoung’ from 
*balo-m. 

16. Goth. saljan ‘ Herberge haben, wohnen, 
bleiben’ has its counterpart in OE. be-sellan, 
ymb-sellan ‘surround,’ OHG. wmbi-sellen ‘cir- 
cumdare.’ We can hardly regard this as a servile 
translation of Lat. cirewndare, since OHG. sellen 
‘tradere, tibergeben, tiberantworten, verraten ; 
tiberliefern’ would not be suggested by Lat. dare. 
OHG. wmbisellen is equivalent to umbisizzen 
‘umgeben, umzingeln, belagern, obsidere,’ and 
seems to have been generally misunderstood on 
account of the similarity between cirewmdare and 
umgeben. 

17. Goth. sarwa ‘Waffen, Riistung,’ ON. 
sorue ‘Halsband aus aufgereihten Perlen oder 
Steinen,’ OE. searo ‘device, contrivance ; cun- 
ning, treachery ; machine, armor, arms,’ etc., 
were long ago referred to Lat. sero ‘kniipfe,’ 
etc. Here belong, besides the words usually 
given, Gk. dpya ‘Gespann, Wagen,’ dppds ‘ Fuge, 
Gelenk, Schulter.’ These words have been in- 
correctly referred to Gk. dpapioxw ‘ fiige.’ 

18. OE. teart ‘severe’ (pain, discipline), NE. 
tart ‘acrid, sharp, severe’ has long been referred 
to OE. teran ‘tear,’ Goth. ga-tairan, ete. (ef. 
Skeat, Et. Dict., s. v. tear). It goes back to 
pre-Germ. *dor-do-, and may be compared with 
NPers. derd ‘Schmerz,’ which Horn, Np. Et., p. 
122, refers to Skt. dar- ‘spalten.? Though derd 
may come from *dorto- rather than *dordo-, it 
shows the same development of meaning. 

19. OHG. tenni ‘Tenne’ from Germ. *danja- 
may have meant primarily ‘granary.’ In that 
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case compare Skt. dhanya-m ‘Getreide,’ dhanas 
fem. pl. ‘Getreidekérner,’ etc., which may be 
referred to a base dhé- in Lat. fenus ‘ Ertrag, 
Zinsen, Wucher,’ feliz ‘fruchtbar ; gliicklich,’ 
féecundus ‘fruchtbar,’ etc. For other cognates 
see Walde, Lat. Et. Wb. s. v. 

20. ON. Auerra ‘ austrocknen, abnehmen,’ OS. 
thorron ‘vergehen,’ thior ‘trocken’ (cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xx, 42) may be compared with Gk. 
cepow ‘leere aus’ if this is from *tueriojd. These 
would imply a base teuer-, which probably came 
to mean ‘fall away, dry up; empty’ from the 
primary meaning ‘rush, hasten.’ Compare also 
Gk. cipw ‘draw or trail along, drag by force ; 
sweep or wash down (of rivers) ; sweep away (of 
war) ; pass, flow or run down,’ ovprds ‘swept or 
washed down by a river’ (of gold dust), ovppds 
‘anything that draws, drags, or tears along with 
violence ; trail ; vomiting,’ ovpya ‘trail; flowing 
tresses ; sweepings ; place where the skin is torn 
off,’ cvpdynv ‘rushing furiously ; long-drawn out,’ 
caipw ‘sweep, clean, sweep away,’ odpos ‘broom ; 
sweepings.’ 

These certainly need not be separated from Skt. 
tvératé ‘eilt,?, OHG. dweran ‘drehen, rihren,’ 
etc. Compare the similar combination of mean- 
ings in OHG. sweifan ‘in drehende Bewegung 
setzen, schwingen,’ OE. swapan ‘rush, dash ; 
brandish ; sweep (with broom).’ 

21. NHG. verschmitzt ‘‘eigl. ‘ verschlagen’ ”’ 
(Kluge, Et. Wé. s. v. schmitzen), ‘Part. zu 
einem untergegangenen Verb. verschmitzen, wohl 
zu schmitzen im Sinne von ‘schlagen’’’ (Paul, 
Wb. 510). And yet in explaining verschlagen, 
Kluge says: ‘‘eigl. Partizip zu mhd. verslahen, 
das auch ‘betriigen’ meint,’’ and Paul derives 
the meaning ‘schlau, listig’ from ‘versteckt.’ 
Verschmitzt may indeed be parallel with ver- 
schlagen if the latter means ‘ versteckt.’ For ver- 
schmitzt is the part. of a lost versehmitzen in the 
sense of ‘ geduckt, schleichend.’ Compare MHG. 
smitzen ‘eilig gehen, laufen,’ and especially Sw. 
smite ‘schleichen, sich driicken, sich davon 
machen,’ Norw. dial. smita ‘kleben,’ refl. ‘ weg- 
schleichen.’ 

22. Goth. witdd ‘ Gesetz,’ OHG. wizzdd ‘ Ge- 
setz ; altes, neues Testament ; Sacrament ; heil. 
Abendmahl,’ OF ries. witat ‘ Hostie,’ OLG. witat 
‘ Gesetz’ are not directly related to Goth. witan 
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‘wissen.? The primary meaning is not ‘ knowl- 
edge, Wissenschaft’ but ‘arrangement, something 
established.’ The words correspond very closely 
in form and in meaning to Skt. vidétha-m ‘Anord- 
nung, Einrichtung; Versammlung, Opfergenos- 
senschaft, Gemeinde, Feier.? Though this word 
did not mean ‘Kunst, Wissenschaft’ as some 
have thought, it certainly may be referred to Skt. 
vindéti ‘finden, erreichen ; bewirken, erwerben ; 
jemd. etw. verschaffen, verleihen ; gewinnen, etc.’ 
The causative of this, védayati, corresponds exactly 
to OSw. véta ‘leisten,’ ON. veita ‘ ausfiihren, ver- 
richten, machen; einem etwas einriiumen, ge- 
wihren, geben ; bewirten, etc.’ 

23. OE. word ‘enclosure, adjoining house, 
courtyard, farm, street,’ OS. wurd ‘ Boden’ are 
phonetically like Skt. vrti-s ‘ Einziunung, Zaun, 
Hecke’ from vrndti ‘verhiillt, bedeckt, 
schliesst, umringt, etc.’, which contains a base uer- 
(as well as uel-) also in ChSl. vira ‘schliesse,’ 
Lith. veriw ‘mache auf und zu,’ Goth. warjan 
‘ wehren,’ ete. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


PRETERITE-FORMS, ETC., IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING CHILDREN. 


The present note deals with the preterite-forms, 
ete., observed in the language of the author’s 
daughter (born Aug. 3, 1901), Her mother is 
of Puritan ancestry, her father born in England 
but resident in America since infancy. The data 
here recorded are offered as a contribution to the 
study of the preterite in English from the field of 
child-language, where so much is to be found that 
may throw light upon some of the problems of 
English philology. It may be added, that her 
parents have permitted her the greatest linguistic 
freedom and not sought to bind her early with the 
fetters of grammar. 

The list following contains the principal ex- 
amples of preterites, etc., in her language, which 
differ from the customary forms of adult speech. 
Where such is in the original record, the sentence 
in which the word oceurs is given here, otherwise 
the word itself only. For purposes of comparison 
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the month of the child’s life to which the obser- 
vation belongs is indicated. 


1. Be. That’s where we was are (29th month). 
2. Beat. After you beated the rug (43d month). 
3. Bite. Bited (37th month). 

4. Blow. Blewed (33d month). When you 
want it blew out, I blow it (49th month). I guess 
it must have blewn out the window (44th month). 
I shutted the damper, it blowed on there (39th 
month). 

5. Buy. Buyed (still occasionally used in her 
52d month). 

6. Come. The ice-man hasn’t came since yet 
(48th month). In the spring of 1904 she used 
tomed. 

7. Creep. 1 guess it creeped in (47th month). 

8. Do. Doed (33d month). He must have did 
like this (45th month). . 

9. Drink. Drinkt (37th month) = drank. 

10. Eat. Have you ate ’em all? (48th month). 
You hayn’t aten it all up (42d month.) I want 
to sit up till I get my plum aten (48th month). 
During the summer of 1904 (the exact date was 
not recorded) she used occasionally the form eated. 

11. Feed. I want to be feeden (44th month). 

12. Feel. Feeled (34th month) = felt. 

13. Fly. I guess he must have flied (51st 
month). It (bird) flied away (46th month). 

14, Full. Fullded (39th month). The usual 
preterite of the verb ‘‘to full’’ (seemingly coined 
by herself) was fulled (1904-1905). 

15. Get. Detted (32d month). Later getted. 

16. Give. Div’d (Spring of 1904). [ve got ’em 
all gaven to him (50th month). 

17. Go. When I goed out (53d month). In 
the spring of 1904 she used doed. Where did you 
went to see it? (44th month). 

18. Hide. We hided up in the curtains (45th 
month). I Aided ’em in the deep grass (48th 
month). One night, when grandpa came, I hod 
behind the couch (51st month). 

19. Hold. Holded (37th month). Helded (37th 
month). Holden was in common use by her in 
1904-1905. 

20. Lay. If you just lied ’em in, it would fit it 
(44th month). Her word for day was here lie. 

21. Let. I want my hands letten go of (43d 
month). 
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22. Light. Did you “it the fire? (53d month). 
I want my Christmas tree litten. (42d month). 
On August 5, 1905 (49th month) she remarked, 
as she passed through the lighted streets: ‘‘It’sa 
great deal lighter when the Jits are lighted in the 
houses.”’ 

23. Lose. My handkerchief was loseded out of 
my pocket (51st month). 

24. Make. Maked (41st month). 

25. Put. My new coat is going to be putten on 
to-day (44th month). 

26. Ride. Rided (36th month) = rode. 

27. Row. Last summer when we rewed in the 
boat (44th month). 

28. Run. While L. was here it (her nose) 
runned quite a bit (51st month). 

29. See. Have you sawn it, tather? (52d 
month). I wonder what else they have we havn’t 
sawn (53d month). In the spring of 1904 she 
used teed, and soon after, seed for some time. 

30. Sell. This is all sedled (43d month). I selled 
a pretty calendar for you (44th month). We 
selled those all out (44th month). 

34. Shake. Shaked (summer of 1904). 

35. Shut. I shutted the damper (39th month). 

36. Slide. I didn’t feel it when I slided down 
(47th month). I nearly s/ed into your trunk 
(50th month). 

37. Speech. I have to go and get speeched (48th 
month). The verb ‘‘to speech’’ is of her own 
make. 

38. Spread. I spreaded it all out (45th month). 

39. Stand. When you standed up (45th month). 
He got up and standed up (41st month). If they 
all standed in a row (48d month). 

AO. Stick. I just stickt it half-way in my mouth 
(46th month). 

41. Sting. When you get stinged by a bumble 
bee (48th month). 

42. Sweep. Mrs. H. sweeped it all away (46th 
month). 

43. Swim. Twimmed (summer of 1904) = swam. 

44, Swing. Twinged (37th month) = swang. 

45. Take. Tookt (30th month). It (kitten) 
was tooken away from its mother (40th month). 
Having their picture tooken (42d month). I 
don’t want to be tooken up (45th month). I 
don’t want to have my baby dolly tooken away 
(47th month). 


= 


46. Teach. I teached it to myself (48th month). 
Yes, I got to be teached (48th month). 

47. Tell. I want some more stories tolden to my 
dolls (42d month). I want to be tolden that 
(43d month). What do you want to be tolden ? 
(47th month). 

48. Think. Do you thought we were shut up? 
(42d month). 

49. Wake. We aint half waken up (33d month). 

50. Wear. He never weared two of glasses, he 
only weared one (44th month). 

51. Wet. I want the brush weiten (51st month). 

52. Wind. Winded (36th month) = wound. 

53. Wig. Mittens (cat) wug his tail (47th 
month). This verb ‘‘to wig’’ is a creation of 
her own, based probably on ‘‘ wiggle.”’ 

54. Wipe. It hasn’t been wope yet. 
month). 

55. Write. Have you wroten down trazazo? 
(47th month). How is C be writen (raitn) ? 
How does C be writen ? (49th month). 


(53d 


These verb-forms fall naturally into several 
groups. 

1. Beated, bited, blowed, buyed, creeped, doed, 
eated, feeled, flied, fulled, getted, gived (div’d), 
goed, hided, holded, lied, maked, rided, runned, 
seed, selled, shaked, shutted, slided, speeched, 
spreaded, standed, stinged, sweeped, swimmed, 
swinged, teached, weared, winded. 

2. Fullded, loseded. 

3. Blewed, helded, rewed. 

4. Drinkt, tookt, stickt. 

5. Blewn, aten, gaven, litten, sawn, tooken, 
tolden, wroten. 

6. Feeden, letten, 
(raitn not ritn). 

7. Blew, ate. 

8. Came, hod, sled. 

The forms in group 1 are constructed after the 
way of ordinary ‘‘ weak’’ verbs in -ed and -d. 
Those of group 2 are ‘‘ weak ’’ with double suffix. 
Those of group 3 are derived by the ‘‘ weak ”’ 
suffix from a ‘‘strong’’ preterite form. Those 
in group 4 are ‘‘ weak’”’ preterites, ete., in -t, 
except tookt, where the -t is suffixed to a “‘ strong”’ 
preterite form. ‘Those in group 5 are formed 
according to ‘‘strong’’ analogies,—based on 
‘*strong’’ preterites. Those of group 6 are made 


waken, wetten, writen 
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by suffixing -en to the present form of the verb 
and not to the preterite. The was are = ‘‘ were”’ 
is sui generis; also is be (no. 53). And hod 
deserves to stand apart with wug. Such forms, 
in particular, as fullded, loseded, blewed, helded, 
rewed, tookt, litten, tolden, feeden, letten, wetten, 
etc., are of special interest. The author desires, 
at present, to record, rather than discuss these 
verb-forms and leaves, therefore, detailed con- 
sideration for some other occasion. Wright’s 
English Dialect Grammar (Cambr., 1905), which 
he has just examined, records from various Eng- 
lish dialects nearly all the forms listed in this note. 
The common speech of the unlettered adult and 
that of the young child are here, as in many other 
cases, parallel. 


ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
Clark University. 


A DISSERTATION UPON NORTHERN 
LIGHTS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Wordsworth’s outspoken claim that By- 
ron had traded freely in Wordsworthian sentiment 
and diction when he wrote Canto the Third of 
Childe Harold may or may not be dismissed by all 
as an exhibition of ‘‘ wounded vanity ’’ in a ‘‘nar- 
row mind which felt itself eclipsed’’ (Brandes, 
Main Currents, tv, 43, 44). Possibly the claim 
of a man so much in the habit of weighing 
his statements as Wordsworth deserves a more 
painstaking examination than the brilliant Danish 
critic found time to accord it. Such an examina- 
tion as might now be based partly upon the material 
in Dr. O6cftering’s thesis, Wordsworth’s und 
Byron’s Natur-Dichtung, would tend to show that 
not merely in Childe Harold, where Brandes after 
all sees ‘‘striking and vivid’’ reminiscences of 
the Wordsworthian manner, but elsewhere, and 
frequently, in the later work of Byron unconsci- 
ous gleanings from the ‘‘narrow”’ field of his 
‘“eclipsed’’ predecessor are more or less apparent. 
The following coincidence in imagery between one 
of Wordsworth’s earlier tales and one of Byron’s 
later, unnoticed, so far as I can discover, by Dr. 
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Oeftering, looks like a case in point. It has not 
escaped the eye of Byron’s editor, Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge. 

In stanza x1 of Mazeppa, near the beginning, 
Bryon in an abrupt, confused figure alludes to the 
northern lights as giving out a sound of ‘‘crack- 
ling’”’ : 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 


When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light. 


Now Wordsworth had already employed this 
same remarkable conceit of an audible aurora, in 
his Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman. 
Indeed, but for some commentary like this prior 
use and Wordsworth’s note upon it, we might 
thoughtlessly misconstrue Bryon’s loosely written 
lines, on the supposition that the night, rather 
than the light, made the ‘‘crackling.’? Words- 
worth is explicit. He does not, it is true, per- 
sonally vouch for the reality of a phenomenon 
which he could not test with his own eyes and 
ears, and whose actual occurrence is still among 
meteorologists subject to dispute. Rather, pur- 
suing a method similar to that of Coleridge in 
The Ancient Mariner, he puts the report of this 
supposed freak of nature in the mouth of a deranged 
dreamer. In his note, however, he refers his 


allusion to an authority that he seems to respect. 
The first eight lines of The Complaint, which we 
are to imagine as chanted by a deserted squaw, 
now run thus: 


Before I see another day, 
Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep I heard the northern gleams ; 
The stars, they were among my dreams ; 
In rustling conflict through the skies, 

I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

And yet they are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive ; 


In earlier versions, lines 5, 6 were printed : 


In sleep did I behold the skies, 
I saw the crackling flashes drive. 


For the local coloring in these lines Wordsworth 
was dependent upon Samuel Hearne’s Journey 


from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudson’s Bay, to ‘ 


the Northern Ocean, a book which both Coleridge 
and he must have read about the same time (1797), 
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and which he may have borrowed from Coleridge. 
A copy (Dublin, 1796) used by the latter is said to 
be in the possession of Dr. James B. Clemens, of 
New York City ; the ‘‘ marginalia on the fly-leaf’’ 
mentioned by Dr. Haney (Bibliography of Cole- 
ridge, p. 115) might furnish a clue to its private 
history." In connection with his ‘‘ Ballad-tale,’’ 
The Three Graves, (Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, 
p- 590), Coleridge speaks of ‘‘ Hearne’s deeply 
interesting anecdotes of the Copper Indians,’’ with 
a recommendation that the reader consult the 
original. In his note to The Complaint Words- 
worth cites ‘‘ that very interesting work, Hearne’s 
Journey,’’ as follows ; 


‘*In the high northern latitudes, as the same 
writer informs us, when the northern lights vary 
their position in the air, they make a rustling and 
a crackling noise.’’. . . 


He evidently has in mind a passage in Hearne 
which I quote from the London edition of 1795 
(p. 224): 


*‘T do not remember to have met with any 
travellers into high northern latitudes, who re- 
marked their having heard the Northern Lights 
make any noise in the air as they vary their colours 
or position ; which may probably be owing to the 
want of perfect silence at the time they made their 
observations on those meteors. I can positively 
affirm, that in still nights I have frequently heard 
them make a rustling and crackling noise, like the 
waving of a large flag’ in a fresh gale of wind.”’ 


Not to burden the pages of Mod. Lang. Notes 
with too much physical science, I may yet for the 
sake of comparison transcribe a few sentences from 
a standard work, Angot’s Aurora Borealis (New 
York, 1897, pp. 46, 47), showing recent opinion 
about this alleged occurrence, and offering further 
commentary on Wordsworth and Byron : 


1T observe later that Wordsworth’s library in 1850 con- 
tained a copy of Herne in the edition of 1795; and for 
other reasons I am now inclined to think that Coleridge 
may have learned of the book through Wordsworth. 

* Compare (?) Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, lines 313-317 : 


The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro, they were hurried about ! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 
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‘* Sound of the aurora.— Another physical phe- 
nomenon about which there is considerable disa- 
greement is the sound which, according to some 
observers, sometimes accompanies the aurora bore- 
alis. 

It is a very general belief in certain countries— 
for instance, in the Orkneys, in Finmark, and 
among the Indians of the territories round Hudson 
Bay—that the aurora is accompanied by a par- 
ticular sound, somewhat resembling the rustling 
of silk, The Lapps, who also believe in the exist- 
ence of this sound, compare it to the ‘ cracking’ 
which may be heard in the joints of the reindeer 
when in movement. A great number of trust- 
worthy observers maintain that they have dis- 
tinctly heard this sound during very vivid auroras. 
Others, on the contrary, have never remarked any 
sound which in their opinion could reasonably be 
attributed to the aurora ; we must note, however, 
that purely negative results cannot be set against 
a single positive and certain fact.’’ 


The observations which M. Angot seems to heed 
in this connection are subsequent to the account in 
Hearne. It is not impossible, of course, that 
Byron drew his information from some other, 
earlier source, as it is not impossible that he had 
read Hearne,* for he was both a traveler and a 
reader of travels. Is it not more likely that he 
involuntarily hit off the cadence of Wordsworth’s 
Complaint? There is a certain similarity in his 
jingle. 

A flitting note like the present may at least 
conclude where it began, with a suggestion about 
Wordsworth’s mental caliber. This may be gaged 
more accurately by the measure of a serious record 
like The Prelude, which the author of Main Cur- 
rents has hardly consulted enough for a proper 
understanding of his man, as by undue attention 
to the small talk of Moore and Emerson. How- 
ever limited Wordsworth’s horizon may have 
appeared to Emerson in 1833, or to an admirer of 
Nietzsche and Byron many years later, his con- 
ception thirty years earlier of what a poet ought to 
see and do was not restricted. Witness The Pre- 
lude toward the end of Book Fifth (lines 523 ff.) ; 
in spite of a grammatical hitch the mental sweep 
of the passage is untrammeled : 


Ye dreamers, then, 
Forgers of daring tales! we bless you . 


3 He might have known about Hearne through Edward 
Ellice, who was connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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we feel 

With what, and how great might ye are in league, 
Who make our wish, our power, our thought a deed, 
An empire, a possession, —ye whom time 

And seasons serve ; all Faculties to whom 

Earth crouches, the elements are potter’s clay, 

Space like a heaven filled up with northern lights 
Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at once. 


LANE CooPER. 
Cornell University. 


THE PROLOGUE OF Sir Orfeo. 


Sir Orfeo,’ one of the most charming among the 
middle English romances, has received a good 
deal of attention at the hands of scholars: it has 
been conclusively shown that it is a translation 
from a now lost French original, and its points of 
contact with varied Celtic legends have been made 
the subject of careful study.” Its opening lines, 
however, which do not constitute a part of the tale 
itself, have been generally left out of account, 
except in so far as their probable source has been 
—with every reason—sought in the lais of Marie 
de France.’ Their purpose is to give us an ac- 
count of the origin of the so-called Breton lays. 
It may repay us to examine them a little more 
closely. 

In the first place, are we right in ascribing 
them to Sir Orfeo? As far as I know, this point 
is still undecided. These lines are found in only 
two out of three manuscripts, in which Sir Orfeo 
has come down to us, and, on the other hand, they 
are almost identical with the beginning of the Lay 
le Freine* (which is, as is well known, a trans- 
lation of one of Marie’s Lais). To which of the 
two poems did they originally belong? The evi- 
dence of the manuscripts is quite inconclusive, as 
the Auchinleck manuscript in which these lines 
are wanting, is by no means in a perfect state of 


1 Sir Orfeo, ein englisches Feenmiirchen aus dem Mittel- 
alter, hgg. von Dr. Oscar Zielke, Breslau, 1880. 

*See especially Kittredge, Am. Journ. of Philology, vu, 
176 ff. 
’Zupitza, Engl. Stud., x, p. 42. 
* Published by Varnhagen, Anglia, ut, 415 ff. 
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preservation.® The question must be settled other- 
wise. An examination of the contents of these 
opening verses soon points to the fact that Sir 
Orfeo is the poem where they belong by right. 
Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that they 
were written by the author of the Lay le Freine. 
How did he happen upon them? Clearly he 
could not have taken them from his original, 
where the tale is preceded only by two verses of 
rather vague import.° On the other hand, the 
information they give us was borrowed—as was 
long ago shown by Zupitza—from the prologues 
or conclusions of several of Marie’s lays. How 
are we to understand this? Did Zupitza mean 
that the English poet got his hints himself out of 
Marie? In that case, we should picture him to 
ourselves as a presumably faithful translator in 
the tale proper but as a somewhat laborious com- 
piler in the introduction to the tale. The sup- 
position is of course possible, but not very prob- 
able. Or are we not rather to admit that the 
work of compilation, such as it was, was done by 
a French poet and that the author of Sir Orfeo 
translated his preface as well as his tale? We 


must take into account that the prologue of Sir 
Orfeo—by the nature and the extent of the infor- 
mation it gives—stands alone’ in middle English 


literature. But French literature of the thir- 
teenth century provides us with quite a number 
of parallels. It is enough here to mention the 
prologues of Doon, Tydorel, and the whole lai du 
Lecheor. It is therefore most likely that their 
English counterpart at the beginning of Sir Orfeo 
was itself a pretty literal translation from -the 
French ; as Marie’s Ze Fraisne contains nothing 
of the sort, it must have opened the French lai 
@ Orphée. It must be noted that the closing 
lines of Sir Orfeo—presumably translated from 
the French like the rest—are quite in keeping 
with the prologue.*® 


5Cf. Kittredge, p. 176, n. 2, and Zielke, p. 22. 

6 Le lai del Fraisne vus dirai-} sulunc le cunte que jeo 
sai. i> (41.71 Suc 

TWith the exception of the Franklin's Tale. But it is 
not absurd to suppose that Chaucer had the opening lines 
of Sir Orfeo in mind when he wrote his own prologue to 
the Franklin’s Tale. I hope to come back to this point in 
a subsequent paper. 

8 595-600: ‘‘ Harpours in Bretaine afterpan | Herd, 
hou pis mervaile bigan, | And made herof a lay of gode 
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Provided with that introduction which we are 
thus led to assign to it, the French Jai d’ Orphée 
appears in a rather new light. It reveals itself to 
us at once as one of the younger lais, belonging 
to the second or the third generation.® It was of 
course only after Marie’s work was done that later 
poets could turn to her for information ; and we 
shall see a little further on that it was not even 
till the collection of the French lays, such as we 
know it, was nearly complete that the prologue of 
Orphée could have been written. It was then 
composed at a time when there was a good deal of 
talk about, but very little knowledge of, the old 
Bretons ; most of the writers of lais confined them- 
selves to rehandling themes already treated by 
Marie.” Between an introduction and a conclu- 
sion closely modeled on her prologues and epi- 
logues, clever but unimaginative jongleurs would 
insert a story that sometimes was also taken from 
Marie, sometimes borrowed from quite a different 
source. So in Doon a tale of Eastern origin was 
fused with a legend which on examination proves 
to be nothing else but that of Milun ; the result 
of that most artificial fusion was called by its 
proud author a lai. The author of Havelock 
took bodily out of Gaimar’s chronicle a rather 
lengthy passage narrating a fine old legend ; he 
slightly modified it, and, adorning it with a pro- 
logue and a conclusion in the style and at times 
the phraseology of Marie, he forthwith launched 
into the world, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, a new Breton lai, as genuine as 
many others of the same time. Just in the same 
manner, we may suppose, the author of Orphée 
rehandled a Classic myth and worked it over into 
a lai. But for ingenuity and knowledge of the 
technique of his trade, he was certainly far above 


likeing | And nempned it after pe king: pat lay Orfeo is 
yhote, | Gode is be lay, swete is pe note.” Cf. Guigemar, 
883-886 ; Graelent, 8-4. Cf. G. Paris, Hist. Init. de la 
France, xx1x, 500-501. 

9T agree with Prof. Kittredge (see pp. 180-182) that 
the passages often cited from the Lai de ? Espine (Il. 180- 
185) and Floire et Blanceflor (ed. Du Méril, p. 231), have 
nothing to do with the French original of Sir Orfeo, 
although I cannot think that they refer us to a genuine 
Breton lay. 

10 For all that concerns the so-called anonymous Lais 
and their attitude towards Marie, see Zs. f. rom. Phil., 


xxix, 19 ff. 
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the usual run of the thirteenth century lay-writ- 
ers ; his adaptation is so clever that, had he not 
retained the Classical names, it might have been 
difficult to prove his acquaintance with the Classic 
tale." There is little doubt that the adaptation 
was his own work ; he wrote at too late a day for 
us to be able to assume that he drew on a Breton 
original. Was he nevertheless influenced, in his 
work of rehandling, by Celtic legends more or less 
similar to the Classic myth, which were known to 
him in a French form now lost?” Or did he 
simply turn for the colouring and the new matter 
he wanted to the Arthurian romances or the 
romans d’aventure of his own time, and thus 
apply to the tale itself very much the same 
method as to the introduction?” I feel rather 
inclined to adopt the second solution, but in the 
absence of quite conclusive evidence one way or 
the other, it is perhaps wiser to leave the question 
undecided. 

In returning to the Prologue, we tread upon 
safer ground, for in this case we have both the 
copy (in its English translation) and the original 
(Marie). Let us not look here for genuine and 
accurate information on the Breton Lais ; in the 
thirteenth century the Bretons had for a long 
time ceased to be very distinct figures, and the 
memory of them grew every day dimmer. In so 


Zielke, p. 4. 

2 Prof. Kittredge admits the existence of a Breton lay 
which the French translator probably rendered without 
much change. But his main thesis—namely, that we 
have to do here with an adaptation of the Ovidian story 
to Celtic beliefs and traditions—is not absolutely bound 
up, it seems to me, with the assertion that there ever ex- 
isted such a lay. Even Marie, in my opinion, can hardly 
be shown to have had access to ‘Breton lays.’ And 
yet some of her stories which she got from French written 
sources or by word of mouth from French jongleurs, un- 
doubtedly go back to Celtic traditions. The case might 
be the same with the author of Orphée. 

Cf. Zielke, Sir Orfeo, p. 137: Vieles von dem bei- 
werke, mit dem der dichter seine romanze geschmiickt hat, 
kehrt in der weltliteratur jener zeit wieder. So erinnert 
uns die scene der thronentsagung an Guillaume d’ Angle- 
terre: das traurige Leben, welches Orfeo im walde fiihrt, 
an Iwein und Parthenopeus; die ausstattung des feen- 
schlosses an Beves und Flandrijs; die aufforderung des 
feenkénigs an Orfeo, sich den lohn fiir seine kunst selbst 
zu bestimmen, an Tristan, [Cf. Kittredge, p. 188]; das 
wechseln der kleider an Horn, William of Palerne und 


Beves. 
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far as they were represented as makers of Lays, 
that memory was mainly kept up by a literary 
tradition which went back to Marie; the chief 
interest of the introductions to the thirteenth cen- 
tury Lays lies in that they allow us to form an 
idea as to how that tradition developed or in other 
terms how readers of that time understood Marie 
and the somewhat obscure indications of her pro- 
logues. The text of our prologue is rather uncer- 
tain ; the three manuscripts, H, O and F™ have 
different readings for almost every line, and al- 
though the variations are mostly very slight they 
are not always so. For ll. 1-4 it is obvious that 
H and F present the best reading ; O modified 
rather clumsily the original text, without, it is 
true, greatly altering the meaning. Ll. 5-12: 
here the three manuscripts are in almost complete 
agreement. In the following lines, variations are 
more significant ; let us, for instance, compare 
H and F: 


H. F. 
13 In Brytain pis layes 13 In Breteyne bi hold 


arne ywryte, time 
Furst yfounde and forpe This layes were 

ygete, wrought, so seith 
Of aventures pat fillen this rime. 

by dayes When kinges might our 
Wherof Brytouns made yhere 

her layes, Of ani mervailes that 


ther were, 
17 Thai token an harp in 
gle and game, 
And maked a lay and 
gaf it name. 


17 When bey myght owher 
heryn 

Of aventures pat ber 

weryn, 

pey toke her harpys wip 

game, 

Maden layes and gaf it 

name. 

Which of the two gives the best reading? To 
be sure, one might contend that although the two 
texts are somewhat different the meaning is sub- 
stantially the same. It is possible that by the 
lays which are ‘ written’ in Brittany, H simply 
means the songs that were composed on the occa- 
sion of the ‘adventures’ and to which another 
reference is made and—awkwardly enough—a 
third one in lines 19 and 20. In that case then, 


“4H (Harleian ms.), O (Bodleian ms.), F (Lay le 
Freine preserved only in the Auchinleck ms.). The 
Auchinleck ms. of Sir Orfeo lacks the introduction. Cf. 
Zielke, 22 ff., and Varnhagen, Anglia, 111, 415. 
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there would seem to be almost a contradiction 
between lines 13-14 and lines 19-20. The pro- 
cess of composition denoted by lines 19-20 hardly 
implies a writing down of the songs, in fact, seems 
to exclude the idea of it. But it is far more likely 
that the scribe of H got here a little confused ; 
having in his mind the tale of Orfeo which he was 
making ready to copy he imagined—in a probably 
obscure and rather unconscious manner—the Bre- 
ton lays to be at once and at the same time, songs 
sung to the harp and narrative poems written for 
the enjoyment of a reading public. But was this 
the idea of the English author of our prologue ? 
That does not seem probable in this passage at 
least. He does not say that he is going to tell us 
a lay, but only to relate one of those ‘adventures’ 
in memory of which the Bretons used to make 
lays. 
21 Of aventures, bat han befalle, 
Y can sum telle, but nought all. 


Herken, lordyngs, pat ben trewe, 
And y wol 30u telle of Sir Orphewe. 


Cf. F: 
Now of this aventours that weren yfalle 
Y can tel sum, ac nought alle. (ll. 18-20). 
In the same manner, while in the closing verses of 
the romance, he mentions a lay, he by no means 
says that that Breton lai—a musical piece made 
to be sung to a tune—is identical with the story 
he has just told us; in fact, his words imply the 
reverse. 
595 Harpours in Bretaine afterban 
Herd, hou pis mervaile bigan, 
And made herof a lay of gode likeing 
And nempned it after pe king: 


599 pat lay Orfeo is yhote, 
Gode is pe lay, swete is pe note.!® 


The author of Sir Orfeo makes here the same 
careful distinction between the tale (‘ conte’ or 
‘aventure’) and the Breton lai that Marie had 
made in Guigemar™ and others of her lays (al- 


The next two lines in F: ‘‘ Ac herkneth lordinges 
sothe to sain | Ichil you telle Lay le Frain” are obviously 
a translation of the opening lines of Marie’s lai: ‘ Le lai 
del Fraisne vus dirai | sulune le cunte que jeo sai.” 

16 These lines are lacking in H, but are found both in A 
and O. Cf. Kittredge, p. 177, n. 2. 

" Guigemar, ll. 19-21: Les conics que jo sai verais, | 
dunt li Bretun unt fait les lais, | vos conterai assez brief- 
ment. Cf. Il. 883-884: De cest cunte qu’oi avez | fu 
Guigemar li lais trovez. 
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though not in all of them). For the passage 
under discussion the text of F seems therefore to 
give the best reading.” 

We are now in a better position to notice and 
discuss another confusion for which this time the 
scribes are not responsible, for it must have taken 
place already in the French original.” The author 
of Orphée had certainly distinguished between the 
‘aventure’ and the ‘lai’: this distinction, to- 
gether with sundry information on the old Bre- 
tons, he had of course borrowed from Marie. The 
consequence is that, wherever in his prologue we 
catch, as it were, an echo of Marie, we notice 
that ‘lay’ means song and nothing else (Il. 1-4 : 
H, O, F; ll. 13-20 F, ef. ll. 15-24 H).” But 
in ll. 5-12 (substantially the same in the three 
manuscripts), which do not come from the Lais, 
we meet with a rather different conception. Here 
the author wanted to give his readers an idea of 
the subjects which the harpers of old sang in 
their lays; no easy task, we may believe, for a 
man of the thirteenth century ; one had scarcely 
then an opportunity to listen to a genuine Breton 
lay. The best way out of the difficulty was per- 
haps to turn for information to the rather numer- 
ous so-called (French) lays which claimed to tell, 
with more or less fidelity, the adventures out of 
which the Bretons had made their lays. And 
there can be little doubt that in lines 5-12 our 
author refers us, not to the original Breton lays, 
but to the works of Marie, Renaut and to the 
anonymous lays : 


5 Sum ben of wele und sum of wo, 
And sum of joy and merpe also, 
Sum of trechery and sum of gyle, 
And sum of happes, pat fallen by whyle, 
9 Sum of bourdys and sum of rybaudry, 
And sum per ben of be feyre. 


18 An examination of the first lines of O for this passage 
confirms our interpretation. But towards the end of it the 
scribe falls into the same blunder as the copyist of H: 
pat in pe leys ben iwrou3ht | Fyrst fond and forpe brou3he | 
of aventours pat fell some deys | be Bretonys berof made 
per leys | Off kynges pat before us were, | When bey my3t 
any woundres here | bey lete bem wryteas it were do, | And 
per among is sir Orfewo (ll. 13-20). The end is obviously 
shortened. 

19 At the same time it sufficiently accounts for the blun- 
der of the scribe of H. 

#0 See the passages of Marie made use of by the author 
of Orphée in the article of Zupitza already quoted. 


Off alle ping bat men may se, 
Moost o lowe forsobe pey be. 


To be sure, one cannot sum up in more felicitous 
terms the contents of the French lays.” But it is 
obvious that we are getting rather far from the 
Bretons ; nobody at the time of Marie would have 
dreamed of ascribing to them songs of ‘ bourdys ’ 
and ‘rybaudry’; surely the poetess would have 
denied the charge most indignantly. We must 
wait many years before we can find in the authors 
of Ignaure, Lecheor and Nabaret men ready to 
agree on this point with our ingenious trowvére. 
Of course, by thus going for his examples of 
Breton lays to collections of French tales, he ran 
the risk of mixing up quite different things ; he 
was almost inevitably led to assign to the latter a 
name which by right belonged only to the former : 
3 Je layes Jat ben of harpyng 
Ben yfounde of frely thing. 


Sum ben of wele and sum of wo... 
9 Sum of bourdys and sum of rybaudry. 


It must be said at once, that this confusion is not 
peculiar to our author ; it was made in his own 
time by more than one lay-writer. As a matter 
of fact, it can be traced back to Marie herself. 
While in the oldest of her tales, Guigemar, and 
in some others, she kept carefully apart the two 
notions of ‘tale’ written for readers and ‘lai’ 
sung to a tune, there is no doubt but that in sev- 
eral others she inclined to call her own tale a lai 
as well as the real or pretended original Breton 
song. Contradictions and hesitations such as these 
rather puzzled her imitators in the following age. 
Some consistently maintained the distinction be- 
tween ‘tale’ and ‘lay’ to the end; others, more 
or less consciously or willingly, failed to perceive 
or keep up that distinction, and thereby contri- 
buted to assign to the word ‘lai,’ the only sense 
of which, up to Marie’s time, had been song, a 
new meaning, that of short narrative poem ona 
subject connected with the ‘matidre de Bre- 
tagne.’* The lost lai d’ Orphée, we may now 


*1Tt is, therefore, quite fitting that W. Hertz should 
have opened his collection of lays in his Spielmanns Buch 
by a rendering of Sir Orfeo. But whether our prologue 
was actually meant by its author to be the introduction to 
a large collection of lays, as Mr. Brugger suggests in Zis. 
f. fr. Spr. u. Litt., Xx, 154, n. 103, is doubtful. 

2 On this point, see Zis. f. rom, Phil., Xx1x, 299 ff. 
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conclude, had certainly its share in that most 
curious development, and in any study of the 
evolution of the lai (the word and the thing) must 
be mentioned and discussed by the side of Doon, 
Lecheor and Tyolet. English literature, too, as 
we know, welcomed, for a time, that novel use of 
an old word, and it is not absurd to suppose that 
the English translation of Orphée, our Sir Orfeo, 
had a good deal to do with that departure from 
tradition. 
Lucien FOouter. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


SHAKESPEARE, Tempest 2. 2. 28. 


Malone, on R. and J. 1. 1. 37, defined ‘ Poor 
John’ as ‘hake, dried, and salted,’ and is fol- 
lowed by all the editions and dictionaries that I 
have examined. The definition is inaccurate in 
two respects: ‘Poor John’ was not hake, and it 
was not salted. The proof is furnished by Captain 
John Smith, especially in his Description of New 
England. In the edition of 1624 ( Arber, English 
Scholar’s Library 16. 709) he says: ‘How many 
thousands this fiftie or sixty yeeres [1564-1614 or 
1624] haue beene maintained by New found land, 
where they take nothing but small Cod, whereof 
the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest is 
hard dried, which we call Poore-Iohn, would 
amaze a man with wonder,’ 

To this corresponds, in the edition of 1616 
(Arber, p. 195) : ‘New found Land, doth yearely 
fraught neere 800 sayle of Ships with a sillie 
leane skinny Poore-Iohn, and Corfish ; which at 
least yearely amounts to 3 or 400000 pound.’ 

That it was dried, and not salted, is shown by 
various considerations. (1) It is said to be ‘ hard 
dried’ (see above). (2) In alist of fish (Arber, 
pp. 239, 255, 745) we have: ‘ Herring, Salt-fish, 
poore Iohn,’ etc. ; and (pp. 238, 254, 743): ‘Salt- 
fish, poore Iohn, Salmons,’ ete. (3) Smith says 
(p. 198; cf. p. 713): ‘In the end of August, 
September, October, and Nouember, you haue 
Cod againe, to make Cor fish, or Poore Iohn: 
and each hundred [fish] is as good as two or 
three hundred in the Newfound Land: so that 
halfe the labour in hooking, splitting, and turning 
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is saued’ ; he says nothing about salting. To 
the same effect (p. 199; cf. p. 713): ‘Now, 
young boyes and girles, Saluages or any other, be 
they neuer such idlers, may turne, carry, and 
return fish.’ And again (p. 199; cf. p. 714): 
‘One third part of that companie are onely but 
proper to serue a stage, carry a barrow, and turne 
Poor Iohn.’ 

Poor John seems to have been much used at sea 
as food for the sailors. Thus in the Odserva- 
tions of Captain Richard Whitbourne relative to 
sending out ships to Newfoundland (Arber, pp. 
777 ff.), we find ‘2000 of poore Iohn to spend 
[i. e., in eating] in going,’ at a cost of £6 10s., 
out of a total expense of £420 11s. In Smith’s 
Accidence for Young Sea-men (Arber, p. 804), 
after advising the commander to see that he has a 
competent proportion of delicacies for his own use, 
and the entertainment of strangers, but also for the 
occasional needs of his men, he adds: ‘I say the 
want of those necessaries, occasions the losse of 
more men, then in any English fleet hath bin 
slaine in any fight since [15]88: for when a man 
is ill sicke,.or at the poynt of death, I would 
know whether a dish of buttered Rice, with a 
little Cinnamon and Sugar, a little minced meate, 
or roast beefe, a few stewed Prunes, a race of 
greene-ginger, a flap Iacke, a can of fresh water 
brued with a little Cinnamon, Ginger, and Sugar, 
be not better than a little poore John, or salt fish, 
with oyle and mustard,’ ete. 

As early as 1585, however, there is evidence 
that Poor John was welcomed by English sailors, 
expecially when captured from an enemy. Cates, 
A Summarie and True Discourse of Sir Francis 
Drakes West Indian Voyage, A. D. 1585 (Hak- 
luyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1904, 10. 
99, 100) affords this illustration : ‘ We happened 
to meet with some other French ships, full laden 
with Newland fish, being upon their returne 
homeward from the said Newfoundland : whom 
the Generall after some speech had with them 
(and seeing plainly that they were Frenchmen) 
dismissed, without once suffering any man to go 
aboord of them. The day following . . . we dis- 
cried another tall ship of twelve score tunnes or 
thereaboutes; . . . and the Tygar having caused 
the said strange ship to strike her sailes, kept her 
there without suffering anybody to go aboord 
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untill the Admirall was come up: who forthwith 
sending for the Master, and divers others of their 
principall men, and causing them to be severally 
examined, found the ship and goods to be belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of S. Sebastian in Spaine, 
but the mariners to bee for the most part belonging 
to S. John de Luz, and the Passage. In this 
ship was great store of dry Newland fish, com- 
monly called with us Poore John, whereof after- 
wards (being thus found a lawfull prize) there 
was distribution made into all the ships of the 
fleet, the same being so new and good, as it did 
very greatly bestead us in the whole course of our 
voyage.’ This quotation may also serve to illus- 
trate Smith’s statement (Arber, p. 711: ‘And 
whereas it is said . . . New found land [serves] 
the most part of the chiefe Southerne Ports in 
Europe, with a thin Poore-Iohn,’ ete. ; where p. 
197 has: ‘ [serves] all Europe with,’ etc. 

Other occurrences of the term ‘ Poor John’ are : 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Scornful Lady 2. 3; 
Massinger, Renegado 1. 1; Shirley, Maid’s Re- 
venge 3. 2. 


S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


AN ENGLISH PARALLEL TO KLOP- 
STOCK’S Hermannsschlacht. 


Ten years before Klopstock published his Her- 
mannsschlacht, there appeared in London a drama 
by William Mason, entitled Caractacus. Written 
on the Model of the Ancient Greek Tragedy, 
(1759). The drama represents an episode in the 
long conflict between the Celtic Britons and the 
Romans and is largely based upon Tacitus’ ac- 
count in the Annals (xu, 33 ff.). The old King 
Caractacus after fighting the Romans for ten years 
seeks refuge with the Druids on the island of 
Mona. The Roman general Aulus Didius attacks 
the island. He is repulsed, at first, but the 
treachery of a young Briton enables him to send 
an army through the pass leading to the abode of 
the Druids. After a brave struggle the Britons 
are vanquished ; Caractacus, his daughter Evelina 
and her lover Elidurus are captured ; Arviragus, 
the son of Caractacus, succumbs to his wounds. 
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The drama seems to have met with considerable 
success as a reading drama, the third edition 
appearing in 1762 ; in 1764 it was reprinted in a 
collection of Mason’s poems (Poems by William 
Mason, M. A., London, 1764). It was not put 
on the stage until 1776 (cf. Dictionary. of Na- 
tional Biography, v. 36, p. 440). We have, 
then, four English editions of the play previous to 
the appearance of Klopstock’s Hermannsschlacht 
in 1769. 

Though the outcome of the conflict in Caractacus 
is just about the reverse of that in Klopstock’s 
play, there are certain striking resemblances 
between the two dramas that deserve closer in- 
spection. As the title indicates, Mason wished 
to write a play on the model of the Greek tragedy. 
To do that he needed a chorus. In a previous 
play, El/rida (1752), he had introduced a chorus 
of virgins, in Caractacus he introduces a chorus of 
druids and bards. Among the persons of the 
drama, no druid or bard is mentioned by name ; 
the speeches and songs of the druids and bards 
are simply headed ‘‘Chorus,’’ though often only 
a single person is speaking, as may be seen from 
the connection. In a foot-note, Mason explains 
how the heading ‘‘Chorus’’ is to be interpreted 
(Poems, 1764, p. 172) : ‘*The Dramatic part of 
the Chorus is supposed to be chiefly spoken by the 
Principal Druid; the Lyrical part sung by the 
Bards.’’ There is no division into acts or scenes ; 
the unities of time and place are strictly observed. 
As is to be expected in a drama on the Classical 
model, the battle does not take place on the stage, 
but behind the scene. Intense patriotism pervades 
the play (cf. also Mason’s dedication to Hurd, 
first edition, 1759, p. 4). To explain the nu- 
merous allusions to the customs of the ancient 
bards and druids, Mason deemed it advisable to 
add to his play a few pages of ‘‘illustrations,’’ 
notes and quotations from Classical writers like 
Cesar, Tacitus, Pliny, Strabo, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus and others. 

The general structure of the Hermannaschlacht 
is the same. First of all, we have the druids and 
bards, Klopstock’s most striking dramatic inno- 
vation, which has always been considered original 
with him. The place of Mason’s principal druid 
is taken by Brenno, the Oberdruide. The bards 


form one chorus or several choruses, sometimes 
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only one or two are chanting. In Caractacus, 
the chorus is sometimes divided into two semi- 
choruses after the Classical model, sometimes the 
chief bard seems to chant alone contrary to 
Mason’s own explanation (Poems, 1764, pp. 209, 
263). The unities of time and place are strictly 
observed in Klopstock’s play ; there is no division 
into acts, but we have fourteen loosely connected 
scenes. There is less unity of action than in Car- 
actacus. The battle takes place behind the scene. 
Like Mason, Klopstock considered it advisable 
to add explanatory notes, with quotations from 
Classical authors, often the same authors as are 
cited in Mason’s ‘‘ illustrations.’’ 

Besides the general structure, there are other 
points common to the two dramas. A certain 
similarity in the actions of the druids and bards 
is to be expected, as the poets used largely the 
same sources. In both plays the bards give the 
sign of onset and encourage the warriors with 
their songs (Poems, 1764, pp. 262, 268 ; Her- 
mannaschlacht, ed. Hamel, pp. 62, 72, and else- 
where). In Caractacus the druids blow the sacred 
trumpet (Poems, pp. 262, 269, etce.), in Klop- 
stock’s play the bards blow the horns (ed. Hamel, 
pp. 69, 78 and often). The druids cast the 
lot over the prisoners (Poems, p. 224; Herm., 
pp. 70, 122 f.); they are asked to furnish medic- 
inal herbs for the wounded (Poems, p. 276; 
Heilungskriuter, Herm., pp. 126, 128); the 
captives are to be sacrificed (Poems, p. 271, 
Herm., pp. 70, 122); the horse is used as an 
oracle (Poems, p. 205, Herm., p. 122f.). The 
scenery in the two plays is, in some respects, sim- 
ilar ; there is an altar on the stage near which the 
druids and bards are stationed ; rocks and oaks 
are all about. 

The characters and scenes, too, present certain 
parallels more or less striking. In Caractacus the 
two brothers Vellinus and Elidurus fight on oppo- 
site sides, the elder, Vellinus, having turned 
traitor to his country. In the Hermannsschlacht 
Hermann’s elder brother, Flavius, fights on the 
Roman side, an incident which is Klopstock’s own 
invention, as no ancient author states that Flavius 
fought in the army of Varus. In J. E. Schlegel’s 
Hermann, Flavius is constantly wavering between 
his own people and Rome and does not take part 
in the battle on either side. Old Siegmar’s over- 
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confidence in his own powers (sc. 1), his eagerness 
for battle, his belief that he will turn the fortune 
of the battle (Hermannsschlacht, ed. Hamel, p.61) 
may be compared with Caractacus’ exclamation 
(Poems, 1764, p. 259): ‘‘Old as I am, I trust 
with half our powers I could drive back these 
Romans to their ships.’’—The sixth scene of the 
Hermanneschlacht, where Siegmund, Thusnelda’s 
brother, asks for permission to fight against the 
Romans, may well be compared with the scene in 
Caractacus (pp. 242 ff), where Elidurus makes 
a similar request. The flight of the brother Vel- 
linus to the Romans seems to prove beyond a 
doubt that Elidurus, too, is a traitor. The druids 
pronounce the death penalty upon him. Eli- 
durus’ only request is that he may be allowed to 
die speedily. His greatest grief is that he must 
die ‘‘before my thirsty sword drinks one rich 
drop of vengeance.’’ Previously (p. 244) he 
had asked the druids to send him against the 
Romans, but they had refused his request, as he 
was suspected. Elidurus declares that he is ready 
to die, but wishes to offer a prayer for the protec- 
tion of Evelina. At this moment Evelina, the 
daughter of Caractacus, intercedes for him with 
the druid, she is willing to offer up her life pro- 
vided Elidurus is allowed to take up arms against 
the Romans. The druid, moved by the virgin’s 
prayer and the sincerity of the youth, pardons 
Elidurus and bids him to approach ‘yonder 
altar, where our bards shall arm thee duly both 
with helm and sword for warlike enterprize’’ (p. 
256). When Siegmund first appears, Brenno, 
the chief druid, looks upon him as a traitor. 
Siegmund asks for arms that he may fight against 
the Romans, he is willing to suffer the death 
penalty after the battle, in case he should survive. 
Thusnelda pleads for him and when Brenno re- 
fuses his request, Siegmund asks to be killed at 
once (p. 92). Again Thusnelda intercedes, but 
Brenno orders Siegmund to be led to the place of 
execution. At the last moment, however, when 
Brenno sees the sincere joy of Siegmund at the 
thought of expiating his former treason with 
death, he receives him as one of the warriors and 
calls on Thusnelda and the bards to arm him. 
‘*Gebt ihm den Blumenschild !’? When Sieg- 
mund is armed, he approaches the altar and then 
hastens to the battle (p. 93). Muncker thinks 
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(Klopstock’s Leben und Schriften, p. 391) that 
the character of Siegmund was modeled to some 
extent after Flavius in J. E. Schlegel’s Hermann, 
but the resemblance of the Siegmund scene to the 
Elidurus scene in Curactacus is far more striking. 

In the seventh scene Siegmar, mortally wounded, 
is carried to the altar, where he wishes to die ; 
similarly the wounded Arviragus desires to die 
near the altar (Poems, p. 275). The bards chant 
a death song for Siegmar as a token of gratitude 
(pp. 106, 139), while the bards around Arvi- 
ragus call upon one another to chant ‘‘ that grate- 
ful dirge your dying champion claims’’ (p. 280). 

The name of the chief druid in Klopstock’s 
play is Brenno. Muncker assumes that Klop- 
stock took the name from the Gallic chieftain 
that attacked Rome. In Caractacus Brennus is 
the name of a druid (Poems, p. 186), who seems 
to be the leader of one of the semi-choruses. 

In the Hermannsschlacht there is considerable 
discussion about the justice of the war (especially 
in the eleventh scene) ; similar expressions are 
also found in Caractacus, e. g. (p. 283) : ‘‘ The 
Romans fight not to enslave but humanize the 
world.’’ 

The songs of the bards are very different in the 
two plays both as to form and contents. There is 
one striking exception, however, the reference to 
the chariot of Death. In one of the odes chanted 
by the chief bard (Poems, p. 264), Death is 
represented as calling out to the Britons : 


I come: Yon car 
That cleaves the air, 
Descends to throne my state : 
I mount your Champion and your God. 
My proud steeds neigh beneath the thong : 
Hark to my wheels of brass, that rattle loud ! 


Klopstock’s bards sing (p. 79) : 


Dumpf tént durch das Grauen der Nacht der Wagen des 
Todes ! 

Vor ihm geht Varus! Der Wagen rasselt Walhalla 
vorbey. 


The evidence advanced makes it highly prob- 
able that Klopstock knew Mason’s Caractacus. 
It is, however, only internal evidence. I do not 
find that Klopstock ever mentions Mason in his 


letters or elsewhere. But we know that Klop- 
stock was a close student of English literature ; 
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he corresponded with English writers like Rich- 
ardson, Young, MacPherson ; he was interested 
in everything pertaining to the druids and bards. 
It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that he was 
acquainted with an English play representing 
bards and druids of which the fourth edition had 
appeared in 1764. We would then have another 
link connecting Klopstock’s poetry with English 
literature. 

If Klopstock did not know Mason’s play—and 
our evidence, it must be admitted, cannot estab- 
lish his knowledge of the play beyond the shadow 
of a doubt—we have another instance of two men 
working independently of each other and arriving 
at the same or similar results. Mason had origi- 
nally intended to introduce in his Caractacus cer- 
tain novel features which Klopstock later actually 
used without knowing anything of Mason’s original 
plan. What this plan was may be seen from a 
letter of Thomas Gray addressed to Mason, who 
had sent Gray the manuscript of Caractacus for 
criticism. The letter, though familiar to students 
of English Romanticism, must be quoted at length. 
(Cf. Gosse, The Works of Thomas Gray, London, 
1884, 1, 350f.; ef. also G. L. Kittredge in 
Phelps’s edition of Gray, Boston, 1894, p. xlv ; 
F. E. Farley, Scandinavian Influences in the 
Romantic Movement, Boston, 1903, p. 45, n.) 
Gray writes (January 13, 1758): ‘‘I have never 
read Keysler’s book (i. ¢., Antiquitates selecte 
Septentrionales et Cellice, Hannover, 1720; cf. 
G. L. Kittredge, /. ¢., p. xlvi) nor you neither, 
I believe ; if you had taken that pains, I am per- 
suaded you would have seen that his Celtic and 
his septentrional antiquities are two things entirely 
distinct. There are, indeed, some learned per- 
sons who have taken pains to confound what 
Cesar and Tacitus have taken pains to separate, 
the old Druidical or Celtic belief, and that of the 
old Germans, but nobody has been so learned as 
to mix the Celtic religion with that of the Goths. 
Woden himself is supposed not to have been older 
than Julius Cxsar ; but let him have lived when 
he pleases, it is certain that neither he nor his 
Valhalla were heard of till many years after. 
This is the doctrine of the Scalds, not of the 
Bards ; these are the songs of Hengist and Horsa, 
a modern new-fangled belief in comparison of that 
which you ought to possess. After all, I shall be 
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sorry to have so many good verses and good chi- 
meras thrown away. Might we not be permitted 
(in that scarcity of Celtic ideas we labour under) 
to adopt some of these foreign whimsies, dropping 
however all mention of Woden and his Valkhyrian 
virgins, etc.?’’ In a letter dated Good Friday, 
1758 (Gosse, 1. ¢., p. 363) Gray writes : ‘‘I told 
you before that, in a time of dearth, I would ven- 
ture to borrow from the Edda without entering too 
minutely on particulars ; but, if I did so, I would 
make each image so clear, that it might be fully 
understood by itself, for in this obscure mythology 
we must not hint at things, as we do with the 
Greek fables, that everybody is suppossd to know 
at school. However, on second thoughts, I think 
it would be still better to graft any wild picturesque 
fable, absolutely of one’s own invention, upon the 
Druid stock ; I mean upon those half-dozen of old 
fancies that are known to have made their system.”’ 

We see Mason’s original sketch had contained 
more or less numerous references and allusions to 
Scandinavian mythology, but his friend Gray 
objecting to them on historic and esthetic grounds, 
he was wise enough to cut them out (the allusion 
to the sword Trifingus (p. 257) was allowed to 
stand). In the Hermannssehlacht Klopstock 
unites Druids, Bards, Woten and Walhalla and 
the songs of the bards as well as many of his odes 
are often obscure, just because he failed to pre- 
sent clear images in borrowing from an unfamiliar 
mythology. We know that the confusion of Celts 
and Germans was a common though by no means 
universal error of Klopstock’s time, but the use of 
hazy and obscure mythological figures is due to a 
serious defect in Klopstock’s poetic power, the 
lack of sensuousness, which made him overlook 
the danger that Gray so clearly saw. Walpole 
severely criticised Mason’s play. His criticism 
with only few modifications may be applied to 
the Hermannsschlacht, at least by the modern 
reader: ‘‘Mr. Mason has published another 
drama called Caractacus. There are some incan- 
tations poetical enough, and odes so Greek as to 
have very little meaning. But the whole is 
labored, uninteresting, and no more resembling 
the manners of Britons than of the Japanese”’ 
(Gosse, Gray’s Works, 1, 332, n.). 


A. WALZ. 
Harvard University. 
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SOME RECENT WORKS ON FRENCH 
VERSIFICATION. 


1. La Versification francaise et ses Nouveaux Théori- 
ciens, par Charles Aubertin. Paris, Belin Fréres, 
1898. Pp. 328. 

Le Vers Frangais et les Prosodies Modernes, par Jules 
Guillaume. Paris, Fontemoing, 1898. Pp. 226. 

. A History of French Versification, by L. E. Kastner. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903. Pp. 312. 

. Etudes sur la rime dans ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac”’ de M. 
Rostand, von A. Schenk. Diss. Kiel, 1900. Pp. 111. 

Studien iiber den Reim bei Théodore de Banville, 
von Dr. Heinrich Grein. Diss. Kiel, Cordes, 1903. 
Pp. 72. 

. Der Versbau A. de Lamartines, von H. Gerhard. 
Diss. Leipzig, Schmidt, 1902. Pp. 83. 

. Zum Versbau Mistrals, von A. Buchenau. Diss. 
Marburg, 1901. Pp. 135. 

. Zum Reim- und Strophenbau bei Mistral nebst einer 
iibersicht iiber seine Rhythmik, von J. F. Rack. Diss. 
Marburg, 1902. Pp. 63. 

. Esthétique de la Langue Frangaise, par Remy de 
Gourmont. Paris, Mercure de France, 1899. Pp. 323. 

De la Rime Frangaise, par P. V. Delaporte. Paris, 
Soc. de Saint-Augustin, Desclée, de Brouwer et Cie, 
1898. Pp. 233. 

Essai de Prosodie Frangaise (vers sans rimes), par 
P. Jean-Dupré. Paris, Plange, 1904. Pp. 58. 

La Rythmicité de  Alexandrin Frangais, par Fred- 
rik Wulff. Lund, 1900, Universitets Arsskrift, xxxv1, 
1. No. 6. Pp. 79. 


Within the last decade there has been a marked 
activity in the field of French versification— 
studies of special authors’ verse technique and 
histories of the entire field. ‘The works here re- 
viewed have been chosen as representative of two 
types—histories with original contributions, and 
histories reviewing the work already done ; studies 
or theses showing originality and the true research 
spirit, and studies for which little can be said as 
to their value. 

In a history of French versification we would 
naturally expect to find an account of the his- 
torical development of all the principles of verse 
technique, with their gradual changes and the 
reasons therefor. In the three histories under 
review, we find this account in the first only. 
Aubertin remains to-day the most satisfactory, 
the most concise and clearest (although not the 
most scholarly, for this honor belongs to Stengel) 
treatise written within the last ten years. Itisa 
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book that may be read with profit by the student 
and specialist. 

The second book by Guillaume would hardly 
leave a clear view of what French verse is ; too 
technical and theoretical, lacking clearness and 
precision. We find a lengthy discussion of the 
various schools. The chapter discussing rhythm, 
accent and hemistich, reviewing the theories of 
Scoppa, Ackermann, Ténint, and Van Hasselt, 
of whom he is a follower, is the most satisfactory. 
Most Belgians that have written on French verse 
have shown a false conception of what French 
versification really is ; at least, false according to 
the French and leading German verse theorists. 
This work can hardly be called a contribution to 
actual verse study, but an ingenious application 
of a theory of verse principles applied to a verse 
system that will not answer to it. It is worth 
reading, however. 

The last work by Kastner is distinctly a con- 
tribution, presenting original investigation, show- 
ing extraordinary work, but scarcely a trace of 
ability to interpret results. It is most unfortunate 
that with all his splendid work he has been able 
to do nothing but note facts, page after page, with 
no meaning or interpretation. It remains a refer- 
ence book of exceptional value to the student. 

Numerous studies on individual authors have 
been published, and these may be grouped: 1. as 
studies on one especial feature, such as rhyme ; 2. 
as studies of the verse technique of an author. Of 
the former, there are two works that are almost 
epoch making for minute details, accuracy, and 
delicate ingenuity in fine, hair-splitting distinctions 
in rhyme. 

Two serious criticisms must be made on studies 
of French verse almost without exception : 1. If 
the list of works in the bibliography of these 
various studies shows the extent of the reading of 
these authors, then statements such as the follow- 
ing must be taken with many grains of salt : 
‘‘Die tiber franzdsische Verslehre vorhandene 
Litteratur habe ich nach bestem Wissen und 
méglichst vollstiindig benutzt.’’ (Cf. Grein, p. 5). 
There are twenty-five works mentioned. This 
criticism applies to every study that has come 
under the hands of the reviewer (Stengel ex- 
cepted). Kastner even fails to mention 2, 4, 
5-12 of the works mentioned in this review ; not 
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even Stengel’s great work is mentioned, but 
quoted. 

2. The works of the authors treated are never 
treated chronologically, and seldom in their com- 
plete form. 

Grein has found over two hundred different 
rhymes and grouped these under about seventy- 
five headings. There is a minute tabulation of 
rich rhymes, of the consonne d’appui, the fre- 
quency of its occurrence, the quality of rhyme 
vowels, as well as statistics on diphthongs and 
dissyllables : bien, lien, ete. Many points of 
interest are brought to light ; thus, considering all 
of Banville’s innovations outside of rhyme, we 
naturally would expect much variety and freedom 
in the use of the final consonants of rhyme ; but 
such is not the case. Even assonance and allit- 
eration are studied with their effects upon rhyme. 
The variety of possibilities, mentioned in the work, 
to strengthen rhyme is most astonishing. The 
tendency to the belief that there is no art or 
science in the marshalling of words for rhyme 
effect must certainly find a check in such minute 
observations and results, as presented in these two 
studies. The real value of these facts remains yet 
to be interpreted ; they are still mere dry facts. 
This kind of work shows most conclusively, even 
to one who cannot appreciate French verse in all 
its technique, what a powerful instrument the 
mere sound and arrangement of words according 
to sound values is in French verse. From this 
point of view these studies are of the utmost value. 
A most striking and curious phenomenon is that 
60 per cent. of Banville’s rhymes have same 
grammatical form; e. g., adjective + adjective. 
In Rostand we find but 29 per cent. This gram- 
matical division of rhymes is most ingenious. The 
noun + noun category has eight divisions. I 
quote examples: 1. fanatisme—romantisme ; 2. 
Camoéns—Rubens ; 3. douceur—penseur; 4. Bis- 
mark—Danemark ; 5. arbres—marbres; 6. char- 
milles-filles ; 7. Troie—proie; 8. canicule—Her- 
cule. The logic of the divisions becomes at once 
apparent. 

The study of Gerhard would have been valuable 
had he examined Lamartine’s complete works in 
chronological order and thus shown how his earli- 
est writings differed from those written during his 
happiest and most successful period of life and 
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those he produced in the period of financial stress. 
As it is, there is nothing in the thesis that was 
not known before. Such rhymes as: ciel-soleil, 
découvre—trouve, hymnes—cimes, etc. (ef. p. 54), 
are striking ; as isolated cases they mean little, 
but studied with regard to the development of his 
technique, interesting results might be obtained. 
The work as a whole shows little originality and 
much less knowledge of the general subject and 
literature of versification. 

The work by Buchenau shows much care, but 
deals mainly with the variants in Mistral’s edi- 
tions, with the language and spelling—vowel com- 
binations in the interior of words, hiatus, elision, 
ete. A last chapter deals with a comparison of 
Modern Provengal with Old Provengal and Old 
and Modern French. ‘The thesis is of more value 
and interest to a student of Provencal than to 
French versification. 

Rack is simply a continuation of the preceding, 
dealing with the question of rhyme and strophe 
structure. His conclusion is that in general Pro- 
vencal verse follows technically and structurally 
the same laws as the French, with some slight 
variations due to the peculiarity of the language. 
Provencal rhyme is for the ear exclusively and not 
for the eye, and there is more rigor and consist- 
ency in vowel sounds, points in which Modern 
French verse is sadly in need of reform. 

One of the best treatments, if not the best, of 
the technical or mechanical aims of the new schools 
of poetry and what they have accomplished is to 
be found in the book of de Gourmont. There are 
chapters on the origin and value of words, on 
Le vers libre ’’ and ‘‘ Le vers populaire.’? For 
those interested in the doings of the later schools 
of poetry the book is to be recommended espe- 
cially. 

De la rime frangaise, by Delaporte, is not one 
of the most scholarly works, but it shows much 
originality, a wide reading, and above all intelli- 
gent thinking, which makes it an extremely sug- 
gestive and helpful work. The development of 
rhyme is discussed from its origin to the present 
day. Delaporie believes, with many others, rhyme 
to be a purely physiological or pleasurable prod- 
uct. The whole verse form with rhyme devel- 
oped from Popular Latin. Whether the Alex- 
andrine came from the Asclepiad, Alcaxic or 
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Sapphic makes no difference ; it probably never 
came from any, but was a general gradual forma- 
- tion from the breaking up of the Latin. He 
quotes examples of every variety of modern rhyme 
to be found in the Twelfth Century. The great 
difference between the rhyme of the Seventeenth 
and that of the Nineteenth Century is this: in the 
Seventeenth ‘‘la pensée entraine la rime,’’ in the 
Nineteenth rhyme suggests thought in most cases. 
Formerly the idea came first and excited the 
author to express his thoughts in verse and rhyme ; 
he had the idea and sought the rhyme ; in modern 
verse the poets have the rhymes and seek the 
thought. 

The modern men have the gift and imagination 
of rhyme. The classics have the gift and im- 
agination of thought. Throughout his book Dela- 
porte throws out most suggestive thoughts while 
at the same time giving the history of rhyme in 
all its phases—origin, history, nature, laws, ca- 
prices. On the whole, an admirable, helpful, and 
suggestive work. 

Jean-Dupré has invented or worked out a sys- 
tem of French metrics and applied it to verse. It 
is very simple. The French language is especially 
made up of and well adapted to the anapzestic 
rhythm (uv u-), and with its substitutions he writes 
verses of from two to five feet—epic, lyric and 
dramatic poetry without rhyme. Cvesura is oblig- 
atory in all verses of four feet or over. The work 
hardiy deserves notice except as a curiosity and to 
warn the public. 

Considering the reputation as a scholar and 
metrician the work of Wulff deserves more atten- 
tion. In general it may be said that Wulff belongs 
to the school that is opposed to all the innovations 
of the modern poets, but would like to see some 
poet use the French system of versificatjon and 
enlarge it with the Classical Greek and Roman 
systems. He laments the fact that the French 
are so far behind other nations in adopting reforms 
in versification. A poet, according to him, bold 


and wise, sure and acute in his handling of sounds 
and rhythm could do now for verse what Victor 
Hugo did for prose almost a hundred years ago. 
Wulff considers Rostand’s versification and rhythm 
exceedingly poor and wretched. THe believes in 
the equalization of all syllables as much as possible 
and in preserving the melodic accentuation of each 
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syllable. He who listens to hear the rhythm will 
be satisfied by the dynamic equalization ; he who 
listens to hear the sense will be satisfied by the 
natural tones. The French language is perfectly 
capable and as capable as any modern language to 
satisfy any rhythmic scheme. Shorts and longs 
are possible, but such a scheme of mechanics is not 
cherished by the French. If the French object to 
a system that involves stresses such as are found in 
other systems, is that not proof enough that the 
nature of the language does not lend itself to such 
a system! So many of the Dutch, Belgian and 
German scholars still adhere to this theory. For 
them every verse scheme necessarily rhythmical is 
made up of feet of two, three, four, five, or six 
syllables, constituting a measure or foot or metrical 
unit, each unit must vary in the accentuation ; no 
two, three, four, five, or six syllables can form a 
unit without carrying with them some definite quan- 
tity or accent—this applied to French leads to the 
fundamental difference between the two principal 
schools of theorists. Based on this scheme, felt 
and understood in this way, a type of verse such 
as Rostand and Verlaine wrote must seem highly 
unrhythmical. A discussion of this theory, how- 
ever, would carry us too far. According to 
Wulff, for example, aimez =v ; aimez-vous = 
aimez-vous pas = v — v —; aimez-vous pas 
mieux =. v—vu-~, from which is seen that the lan- 
guage lends itself naturally to the mechanical sys- 
tem of stress and accent, which is strongly opposed 
to the sudden and abrupt changes of rhythm in 
Rostand’s verse. This argument or conception of 
French versification forms the basis of Wulff’s 
contention against the verse of Rostand, to 
which his work is a protest. To follow Wulff in 
his schemes of rythmicité would be of little value, 
and lead to no plausible results. We believe that 
his fundamental conception of French versification 
is wrong; but his work none the less merits a 
close study. 


Huco P. Trreme. 


University of Michigan. 
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CHAUCER. 


Joun C. Frencu: The Problem of the Two Pro- 
logues to Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
A Dissertation presented to the Board of Uni- 
versity Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1905. 
Baltimore : J. H. Furst Company. 100 pp. 


The question of priority between the two forms 
of the prologue to the Legend has been until lately 
one of the greatest puzzles of Chaucer scholarship ; 
the most curious thing of all is the mere fact that 
it should have been so difficult to decide which is 
the earlier of two versions of a poem that has been 
elaborately recast. Yet without external evidence 
the question would perhaps never have been set- 
tled. Dr. French, at the outset of his study 
(whatever he may do later) fully recognizes the 
difficulty of the problem. He thinks that 
such evidence has not yet been found; that 
the important parallels found by Professor J. L. 
Lowes* between version F (‘‘B’’), especially, 
and certain French poems do not prove the priority 
of that version. This article appeared, no doubt, 
when Dr. French was in the midst of his disserta- 
tion, and can hardly have been otherwise than 
disconcerting. After some general deliberations, 
he tries to settle the problem on aesthetic grounds 
by an elaborate comparison of the two versions in 
detail. His treatment of the subject shows method, 
pains,’ and ingenuity. But it can hardly be dis- 
puted that he does scant justice to the other side. 

His first discussion (pp. 11-21) is of Chaucer’s 
reason for revising the prologue, and he rejects all 
explanations except that G (‘*A’’) was trans- 
formed to F (‘*B’’) in order to introduce an 
allegorical compliment to the queen which had 
not been originally intended. Lowes (pp. 670-1) 
explains the fervent and personal language of F 

as simply taken over from the Filostrato and cer- 
tain poems by Machault, Froissart and Deschamps, 


1 For his able article see Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., X1x, 
593-683. In this new light it seems curious that any one 
should have made Chaucer’s ‘‘ English period’? begin with 
what proves to be one of the most French of his poems. 

? Very careless proof-reading somewhat mars this im- 
pression. 
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and applied by Chaucer only to his ideal mistress 
Alcestis, as by his predecessors to living ladies. 
The reviewer is strongly of the opinion that the 
truth lies between the two, that real personal com- 
pliments to the queen were removed when F was 
revised. Lowes proves that the devotion need 
not be to a living woman, not that it is not. 
Some of French’s arguments are rather extrava- 
gant, but he seems justified in believing it difficult 
to attribute the warm and insistent character of 
F 40-299 to the application of the language of 
French love poetry to a mythical Greek lady, how- 
ever worthy of devotion. If he had more care- 
fully examined the poems which Lowes adduces 
he would have found the further argument that - 
such fervent and humble language applied to a 
flower is paralleled only in Machault’s Dit and 
Froissart’s Dittié, both gushing lyrics ; Chaucer 
goes far beyond the narrative poems, which other- 
wise most influenced him, and even beyond the 
ballads. This view also makes more intelligible, 
as will appear later, the contrast in warmth of 
feeling between F and G. Elsewhere in this 
chapter, however, Dr. French seems less judi- 
cious. His opinion (p. 15) that Chaucer would 
not have temporarily interrupted the Canterbury 
Tales for the sake of the Legend is opposed by 
strong evidence that at one time he intended to do 
so ; evidence which French vainly tries to make 
light of.* Any identification of Love with Richard 
II. is absolutely groundless, as is shown by Lowes 
(667-8, 674-5), yet French repeatedly assumes 
it without attempting proof.‘ 

He next (22-8, and ef. 35) discusses the Bal- 
lad (G, 203-223 ; F, 249-269), and its connec- 
tions. He rightly rejects certain nebulous argu- 
ments which ten Brink bases on it for the priority 
of F; but he makes important oversights and 
puts forth arguments just as nebulous. He 
quotes Love’s accusation (F, 537-40) that 
Chaucer has committed ‘‘a ful gret negli- 
gence’’ in omitting to mention Alcestis in his 
ballad, but does not notice the corresponding 
passage in G (525-8), where Love declares it to 


3P. 31. See Man of Law’s Prol., B 60-76; so even 
Skeat holds ( Oxford Chaucer, 111, 405-6). 

4 E. g., pp. 50-1, 61. This is one of the most glaring 
cases where French disregards or makes light of the work 
of his predecessor. 
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be ‘‘a ful gret negligence’’ ‘‘ to write unstedfast- 
nesse of women’’; negligence is as clearly the 
right word in F as it is the wrong word in G, pre- 
served for the sake of the rhyme. He disregards 
the unquestionable superiority of the way in which 
the ballad is introduced in G, where it is sung by 
the ladies in a dance instead of being recited by 
the poet in a manner unintelligible artistically.® 
The former method, ‘‘ a very simple convention,”’ 
according to Dr. French, Chaucer ‘“‘ abandons,”’ 
and ‘‘ boldly adopts the lyrical form himself’’ (p. 
23). This seems anything but a fair and judi- 
cious representation of the conditions. I cannot 
find the least justification for calling the former 
method a convention ; the only parallel I find, 
which is at all close, is in Froissart’s Paradys 
d’ Amours, 842 ff.,° where at the request of two 
ladies the poet composes a rondel, which the three 
then sing. There are dozens of cases in Froissart, 
on the other hand, where a lyric is composed and 
presented by the poet alone ; an extremely close 
parallel to Chaucer’s method in F, closer than that 
mentioned by Lowes, will be found in Le joli mois 
de May, 313 ff.’ Therefore, if any ‘‘ convention ”’ 
is employed (a word which Dr. French uses fre- 
quently and still more loosely), it is in F, not G, 
and whatever ‘‘boldness’’ there may be is in 
G. Even Lowes hardly dwells sufficiently on the 
frequency with which the ballad in F is paralleled 
in Chaucer’s predecessors, not merely in the man- 
ner of its introduction, but in the anonymity of 
its lady. Dr. French believes (p. 26) that he 
finds evidence that the ballad was not written for 
its place in F. He points out that it dwells 


5 Cf. Lowes, 655-7. At first it hardly seems as if it were 
recited by the poet as a character in the story, yet later it 
appears that it was (539, 555). 

® Ed. by Aug. Scheler, 1, 25-6. 

T11, 204-5. (It is true that this poem is not a narrative, 
but we know that Chaucer quoted it elsewhere. ) 

bel maintien, sa douce vois... 
Me semont fort 4 ceste fois 
Que une balade je die 
En l’ounour ma dame jolie.”’ 
womanly, so benigne, and so meke, .. . 
Half hir beautee shulde men nat finde, ... 
And therfor may I seyn, as thinketh me, 
This song, in preysing of this lady fre.”” (243-8). 

8 dame’’ is the usual phrase; cf. Skeat, m1, 298 ; 
Froissart’s Joli Mois, 174, 181; Paradys, 1080; L’ Espi- 
nette Amoureuse, 1480 (Scheler, 1, 130). 
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chiefly on the lady’s goodness, though he admits 
that her beauty is also celebrated (especially, be 
it remarked, in the first stanza) ; yet that it is 
introduced by lines, 244-8, which give her beauty 


as the ground for celebrating her. He ignores 
the fact that the preceding line records three of 
her virtues. As regards consistency, therefore, 
the ballad is not in the least ‘‘out of harmony 
with its context.’’ Whatever clumsiness in other 
respects there may be is better explained as due to 
a too close following of precedent than as due to a 
wresting ‘‘from its former connection to serve a 
new purpose.’” What new purpose, since in both 
versions it celebrates Alcestis, once by name and 
once as ‘‘my lady?’’ Why is it ‘‘ necessary to 
assume that it was first written in the version 
which frankly names Alcestis?’’ G,”’ as 
Dr. French says, it ‘‘is perfectly in place’’; what 
then was Chaucer’s motive for spoiling things? 
French suggests none in the least adequate. In 
an essay which constantly uses superiority as a 
proof of revision, it is well to be cautious about 
using inferiority for the same purposé. Therefore, 
since the ballad-part in F is nearer Chaucer’s 
models than in G, and since we cannot account 
for its inferiority in F on the theory of revision, it 
makes strongly against Dr. French’s view. 

In his fifth section he proceeds to criticize (p. 
32) Lowes’ parallels between F and certain French 
poems. He hardly does justice to the evidence 
for the priority of F in the general resemblance 
of lines 1-196 to Deschamps’ Lay de Franchise, 
for it is striking that, besides the numerous close 
parallels common to F and G, there is no dream 
in the Lay or in F 1-196, while in G the dream 
begins much earlier and the description of the 
May scene is relegated to it. The scheme of G 
seems to the reviewer preferable (the contrary to 
Dr. French, pp. 33-4) since it gives the poem 
better proportion, carries us sooner into the 
main current, and makes the entrance of Love 
and his procession less abrupt and more imposing 
than in F. It is significant that long introduc- 
tions form one of Chaucer’s tendencies in his 
earlier poetry.” To disregard, then, the ques- 
tion of literary merit, since F resembles Chau- 
cer’s earlier poetry, and also a French poem 


9Cf. Duchess 1-290, Parl. of Fowls 1-119, House of 
Fame 1-479, 
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which he had undoubtedly used, in a respect in 
which G differs from both, we have here a respect- 
able argument for the priority of F. With the 
general parallel between the latter part of F and 
Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amour the case is much 
stronger. The small parallel in F 368 (French, 
p. 34) must be allowed a little force. Again, I 
have already shown that the ballad and its setting 
are far closer to the French in F than in G. 
Finally the original incognito of Plaisance in 
Froissart (Lowes, 645-6,653-5 ; French ignores 
the point) is certainly closer to the almost com- 
plete anonymity of the lady in F, till near the end, 
than to the plainness with which her name is 
announced from the first in G." The general 
parallels adduced by Lowes could hardly be ex- 
pected to be much clearer in their testimony. 
French’s attempts to discount their foree by de- 
claring (pp. 32-3) the division of F at line 196 
to be arbitrary, and by dwelling on the fact that 
some of the parallels to Deschamps are in the 
second part, seem beside the point and to be 
deprecated. 

His treatment of Dr. Lowes’ verbal parallels 
between the prologue and the Lay, the Puradys 
and other poems is peculiarly unsatisfactory," and 
he does injustice to their cumulative force by 
dispersing his discussion of them. In three lines, 
it is true, G parallels the French where F does 
not, lines 51-2 and 58 (F 61-2, 56 ; see French, 
36-8 ; Lowes, 615-8). Against these put F 48, 
50, 52, 53 (she, ef. hit in 52), 56 (corresponds 
to G 58), 57, 59, 60, 64, 108,” 217 (and 220 ; 
see Lowes, pp. 631-4, 676-8), and 247-8 (see 
above), four or five times as many cases, and 
more significant ; that is, practically all the detailed 
borrowings from the French” which are confined 
to one version are in F, as was true also of 


Tt is impossible now to discuss the chief puzzle in the 
poem, the poet’s ignorance of her identity, after it has been 
plainly announced. It exists in both versions, but is so 
much worse in G that the only possible explanation seems 
to be the imperfect execution, during revision, of a changed 
plan. I hope later to discuss this fully. 

"Pp. 35-8, 65-6. He seems to overlook the corres- 
ponding passage in Lowes, 658 ff. 

"The firste morwe of May” ; cf. Deschamps’ Lay de 
Franchise, line 14 (Soc. ane. textes frang., 11, 204), ‘‘ Le 
premier jour de ce mois de plaisance.’’? In G. 89, May is 
almost past. Cf. Lowes, 613. 

3 Or Italian (Lowes, 619; French, 69, note). 
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the more general resemblances. It is in vain 
to make light of them, and it is simply fantastic 
to say (French, 38) thatin any sense ‘‘ the appeal 
to verbal parallels’’ ‘‘ not only does not strengthen 
the argument, but positively weakens it.’’ 

Let us cast a retrospective glance. The great 
service which Lowes has performed is pointing out 
a considerable number of resemblances, lacking in 
G, between F and certain French poems which 
Chaucer is antecedently likely to have used. Most 
of them individually are small, but their cumu- 
lative weight is irresistible. Of this fact, Dr. 
French seems to have not the slightest conception, 
but to think (e. g., middle of p. 65) that he can 
overcome an army single-handed by going around 
and knocking the men on the head separately. 
The inevitable conclusion must be that Chaucer 
read his French predecessors just before writing F. 
Now, since their influence on G is also unmis- 
takable, a defender of the priority of G (see e. g,, 
French, 66) must ask us to believe that he went 
over these poems before each writing, and in F 
added to his mosaic with almost inconceivable care 
and ingenuity ; and, besides this, that he aban- 
doned independence in points where such a pro- 
cedure was equally injurious and unmotived. To 
the reviewer, at any rate, it seems that a thorough 
examination of the first of French’s two parts 
makes the lateness of G so certain that his second 
or detailed comparison is quite useless. 

Yet on the first page of it (39, and ef. 75) he 
says: ‘‘ Taking advantage of the presumption 
already established in favor of F, I shall discuss, 
from the point of view of G as an original,’’ the 
lines in which, in one way or another, the two 
versions differ. If this is not begging the ques- 
tion, questions were never begged. In the rest of 
his book, accordingly, the author constantly mixes 
argument with mere explanation, and practically 
never considers the possibility that F may be the 
earlier version. His usual argument, none too 
circumspectly applied,* is the supposed superiority 
of F, and, in spite of the number that have been 
pointed out by ten Brink and others, he finds (I 
believe) not a single merit peculiar to G. 

To consider all the detailed changes which 


4 FE. g., on p. 48 he disregards the possibility that 
Chaucer thought best to omit the personal feeling, and 
with it certain excellent passages. 
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French treats is obviously impossible without ex- 
ceeding his book in length. Among passages 
transposed, however, it must be remarked that he 
disregards one of the most important of all; 
F 276-295, containing praise of Alcestis and the 
coming of the other ladies, and corresponding to 
G 179-198, comes after the ballad instead of 
before it. Anyone who looks up the passage wul 
see that the method of G promotes continuity by 
keeping the praise of Alcestis together and making 
the procession enter all at once; in F the latter 
is interrupted by the poet’s presentation of the 
ballad. French fails to suggest the slightest 
reason for such an unfortunate change. Most of 
the arguments which he adduces in the last half 
of his book seem trivial, ambiguous or over-sub- 
jective. It is hopeless to try in every case to 
restore the mental processes of a human personality 
of five hundred years ago. In many or most of 
French’s cases equally good reasons may easily be 
suggested for changes from F to G, yet such rea- 
sons he never seems to see. Frequently the re- 
viewer must vehemently dissent from the judgment 
of the author. The lark which in G announces 
Love’s coming French condemns as ‘‘an awkward 
convention ’’ (p. 50 ; similarly Skeat, 1m, xxiv) ; 
to me it seems original and singularly beautiful. 
Ten Brink’s argument for the lateness of G based 
on allusions to Chaucer’s age French rejects (52-6) 
on the ground that they are purely jocular, and 
have a ‘‘ possible tendency toward coarseness.’’ 
Jocular they are, of course, but even in joke men 
do not allude to their age unless there is some 
point in doing so, and as io coarseness, Dr. 
French certainly does not justify this extraor- 
dinary suggestion. Nor does he do justice to the 
argument based on the six authors mentioned in 
the long passage of G (267-312) absent from F, 
several of whom may be shown to be associated 
with a late period in Chaucer’s life ; viz., Vincent 
(whom French ignores), St. Jerome (see my 
article in Modern Philology, u1, 368-370) and 
(probably) Valerius. In speaking of the sup- 
posed changes for metrical improvement (76-83) 
he is singularly arbitrary and loose in his distine- 
tion between agreeable alliteration and harsh repe- 
tition, and the danger of excessive subjectivity in 
dealing with such minutiz is well shown by his 
inability in some of his citations to see points of 
superiority in G. Sometimes what he regards as 
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a fault in G appears as innocent or meritorious in 
F.“ The tables probably might be completely 
turned in a metrical examination of the prologue 
from the other point of view. And in dealing 
with very small points it is always necessary to 
remember that G is in a unique and imperfect ms. 
which at any point may be corrupt; e. g., the 
small variations between F and G from F 426 to 
495 are most probably due to a scribe (see French, 
p- 91). Objections similar to those mentioned 
above also vitiate French’s lists of changes for 
the sake of grammar and sense (pp. 83-92). 

Tn a very few cases of detail the reviewer can- 
not but agree with Dr. French, in thinking F 
better than G, though not always for his reasons ; 
e. g., F 143-4 (p. 70; the couplet may be omit- 
ted from G by oversight), 321 (p. 52) and some 
of the small metrical points which French records 
on pp. 76-83. To offset these there are two or 
three general and many detailed arguments, based 
on excellence and other considerations, which the 
reviewer purposes to discuss on a later occasion, 
and which seem to him overwhelmingly conclusive. 
All he has attempted here is to show that Dr. 
French is hopelessly far from having proved his 
point or shattered the forces of Lowes. 

In one matter, however, the reviewer may 
sketchily anticipate his fuller treatment of the 
subject, because it is essential to an even pro- 
visionally satisfactory decision. The weightiest 
argument for the lateness of F is the presence in it, 
as we have seen, of several warm and emotional 
passages, absent from G, about the daisy and the 
lady it typifies ; in them will be found almost all 
the points of superiority in F which strike the 
reader or the student, and it is largely they, pre- 
sumably, which lead even Lowes to regard F as 

the more delightful version of the two.’’ Their 
omission, if G is the later, no one has explained.” 
But it seems to me that this can be done quite 
satisfactorily. One of the most striking omissions 


15 F. g., G 32, p. 77, and F 120, p. 96; 213 and 295, 
p- 79; 220 and 347, pp. 82-3. 

16P, 683, note 7. It is notable that about half of the 
lines peculiar to F are directly concerned with this per- 
sonal feeling ; or, to disregard two long passages, the in- 
structions at the end and the passage about the birds, over 
three-quarters. 

Lowes’ attempt is very inadequate (p. 676), and 
hardly consistent with the admission just quoted. 
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from G is that of the couplet (F 496-7) in 
which the poet is instructed to present the finished 
work to the queen. If G is the later version 
we can hardly doubt that she was dead when 
it was produced™ ; this saves Chaucer from the 
accusation of discourtesy and pettiness, which 
might otherwise seem to be implied by this omis- 
sion, still more by that of the other passages, if we 
give them personal significance. Now when we 
remember the emotional eccentricity of Richard 
II, and his destruction of the manor of Shene” 
directly after Anne’s death there, is it surprising 
that Chaucer should have thought best to omit 
a reference to her as alive, ‘‘at Eltham or at 
Shene?’’ And does not this strongly suggest 
that the omission of the warm feeling earlier in 
the poem, otherwise unmotived, was due to a desire 
to remove all suggestion of the queen, partly 
because it was out of place, now that she was 
dead, and partly in order to spare Richard’s feel- 
ings? This will account also for the giving up of 
the suspense as to the identity of the lady in the 
ballad and elsewhere, one of the chief artistic 
sacrifices in G ; and also, perhaps, for the general 
reduction in the prominence of the daisy,” since 
its representation of a real person had become 
usual in this class of poetry. If Chaucer’s chief 
motive for revision was unzesthetic and somewhat 
recondite, does not this account for the fact that 
the revised version has been so difficult to distin- 
guish? The fact that the orthodox view as to an 
identification in some sort of Alcestis and the 

daisy with Queen Anne so well explains some of 
the chief cruxes in G will be admitted to be a 

considerable argument in its favor. And before 

this explanation, if it shall be thought reasonable, 

will vanish the lingering feeling that after all F 

may be the later version.” 


Joun S. P. Tatrock. 
University of Michigan. 


She died 7th June, 1394. French utterly ignores this 
possibility (pp. 18, 15, 21). 

See, e. g., Dict. of Nat. Biogr., xtvim, p. 150, and 1, 
422-3 ; cf. Lowes, 671, n. 4. 

20 7. g., in G 234, 247 ; see French, pp. 94, 52, 85. 


"Since the writing of this criticism Professor Lowes 
himself has published one ( Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoe., 
xXx, 749-751) ; the two deal with different points, but agree 
in essence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CuHAucER’s Vitremyte. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 


Srrs:—In the Monk’s Tale (B, 3560-2) 
Chaucer says of Zenobia : 
‘¢ And she that helmed was in starke stoures, 


And wan by force tounes stronge and toures, 
Shal on hir heed now were a vitremyte.”’ 


In the Troilus there are two phrases similar to 
this last (11. 867, v. 469). Skeat, in a long note 
on the passage in the Monk’s Tale, tentatively 
suggests that Chaucer is referring ‘‘ to a proverb, 
probably rather English than foreign,’’ in which 
a glass cap or helmet figures as a symbol of in- 
security ; but he knows of no such proverb. We 
may recall our own proverb as to glass houses, 
But here follows better confirmation of Skeat’s 
suggestion, except as regards the nationality of 
the saying. 

In Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum, xiv. 18, 
the writer defends poetry from the charge of being 
demoralizing ; the prophets and pontiffs have not 
forbidden the study of the poets, and therefore 
those who do forbid it seem to reflect on them- 
selves. ‘‘ Verum si hi imbeciles sunt atque tracta- 
biles sibi caveant memores proverbii veteris quo 
prohibetur hos certamen lapidum non intrare qui- 
bus sit galea vitrea.’’* Chaucer may even have 
derived his phrases by memory from this work, 
for he seems to have used it in composing his 
Legend of Hypermnestra (Skeat, ur. xl.). 


Joun S. P. Tatiock. 
University of Michigan. 


MIscELLANEOus NOreEs. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—Perhaps the following miscellaneous 
jottings, if not too trivial, may find a place in the 
Notes: 


L 


1. Among the Grabschriften of Michael Mosch- 
erosch one comes upon : 


Hier lieg ich Hanss Schlickebrod 
Und bitt dich lieber Herre Gott, 
Das ewig Leben wolst geben mir ; 
Wie ich wolt haben geben dir, 
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Wann du wiirest Hanss Schlickebrod 

Und ich wir lieber Herre Gott, 
which is curiously paralleled in the epitaph of the 
poor Indian, as cited by Lincoln before an Illinois 
siiiail Here lies poor Johnnie Kongapod, 

Have mercy on him, gracious God, 

As he would do, if he were God 

And you were Johnnie Kongapod ! 

2. In Frederick the Great’s De la littérature 
Allemande, is a passage : 

J’en dis autant pour l’exactitude des méta- 
phores, car je me ressouviens dans ma jeunesse 
d’avoir 1 dans une Epitre dédicatoire d’un Pro- 
fesseur Heineccius 4 une Reine ces belles paroles : 
‘‘Thro Majestit glinzen wie ein Karfunkel am 
Finger der jetzigen Zeit.’? ‘‘Votre Majesté 
brille comme une Escarboucle au doigt du temps 
présent.’’—Peut-on rien de plus mauvais? Pour- 
quoi une Escarboucle ?—-Est-ce que le temps a un 
doigt ?— 
which may possibly suggest an odd genesis for 


Tennyson’s 
jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 


Sparkle forever... (Princess, 2, 355.) 
II. 


The Ozford Dictionary seems open to correction 
in its treatment of the subjoined words : 

1. Dipartite, dipartition. Dipartite is etymo- 
logized as from Di-, L. dis-, asunder, ++ partitus, 
divided. (The L. compound was dispertitus, in 
many Mss. also dispartitus) and defined on the 
basis of two quotations as ‘divided into various 
parts,’ with dipartition (one quotation), as ‘divi- 
sion, parting asunder.’ But a closer examination 
of these quotations renders this unlikely. The first 
(1825, New Monthly Magazine, x11, 61) is from 
a would-be humorous article, by an anonymous 
writer, on the Cultivation of Women. The whole 
sentence, with the part omitted by the Dictionary 
in brackets, reads: [‘‘The head is elevated, the 
chest thrown forward ; a rich and succulent diet 
is brought to act secundum artem upon the bosom, ] 
whose form is either dipartited, or disposed in 
conglomerated magnificence . . .’’ Evidently 
the reference is to developing the bust into two 
parts, indeed in antithesis to ‘‘ conglomerated 
magnificence.’’ The second (1838, G. S. Faber, 
(Hist. Vallensis, 11, ix, 399), seems obvious 
Without context : ‘* All men shall pass two ways ; 
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the good, to glory ; the wicked, to torment. But 
if any one shall not believe this dipartition, let 
him aitend to Scripture from the end to the com- 
mencement ;’’ 7. ¢., he is speaking of a two-fold 
division. The third (Ruskin, Preterita, 1, iii, 
83), is: ‘‘ Upon which I found my claim to the 
sensible reader’s respect for these dipartite writ- 
ings,’’ where the preceding page shows that Rus- 
kin refers to his own writings, calling them dipart- 
ite, because they manifest throughout on the one 
hand ‘‘love of beauty,’’ and on the other ‘‘love 
of science,’’ 7. e., they have a two-fold character. 
The word dipartite were then to be etymologized 
as from Di-, Gr. &-, two, as in diphyllous, di- 
lemma, + E. partite (first quotation, 1570), in 
effect, a remodelling of bipartite (first quotation, 
1574). Compare the 1680 quotation 12- partite, 
given under partite; likewise with dipartition 
(partition, first quotation, 1507), bipartition, (first 
quotation, 1652). This illustrates the occasional 
danger of defining in the scriptorium, on the basis 
of fragmentary quotations sent in from volunteer, 
and not always discriminating, readers. One other 
instance occurs to me, namely, 

2. Ductor, def. 2, which reads ‘‘ A line which 
‘leads’ in some direction.’’ It is based on one 
quotation (1658) from Sir Thomas Brown’s Gar- 
den of Cyrus (11, 115): ‘‘ The Lozenge figure 
. . . being most ready to turn every way... 
. . . having its ductors . . . at each Angle.’’ 
But the whole sentence reads (in the 1686 edi- 
tion, page 31): ‘‘The Rhombus, or Lozenge- 
figure so visible in this order, was also a remark- 
able form of Battle in the Grecian Cavalry, 
observed by the Thessalians [etc.], as being most 
ready to turn every way, and best to be com- 
manded, as having its Ductors, or Commanders 
at each Angle.’? Sir Thomas was using the word 
in its familiar Latin sense, as in Cicero’s non 
modo ductores nostri, sed universi etiam exercitus 
(Tuse. 1, 89). 

3. Deusan. This obsolete word is explained 
as a corruption of F. deux ans, with supposed 
reference to the time which this variety of apple 
was said to keep. This looks like a sophisticated 
folk-etymology. The quotations show (1570) 
dewsants (pl. ), (1609) dewzins, (1620) deusans, 
(1635) deuzin, and only the last (1741) has 
deux ans. Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionarie 
(1611) supplies us with a hint. The word douce- 
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ente, there defined as ‘‘a certaine thicke, ruddie, 
and sappie apple,’’ is probably the original of our 
word, and means ‘a sweet-graft,’ that is, a sweet 
apple, obtained by grafting, from doux, sweet, + 
ente, a graft (see ent, a graft, in the Ozford)." 

4. Diffund. This is etymologized as from ME. 
dyffound < OF. diffondre, dijfundre. - Absolute 
accuracy would separate the ME. from the Mod.E., 
explaining the latter as from or after L. diffundere. 
The ME. would have yielded, according to the 
familiar phonetic process which gives us com- 
pound, etc., a Mod. E. *diffound. 

5. Esmay. Under this word the It. smagare 
is given as the etymological equivalent of OF. 
esmaier, while under dismay it is given as equi- 
valent to OF. desmaier. It. s- prefix is often 
enough < L. dis- and sometimes < L. ex- (as in 
sposizione << Li. expositio(n-)), but surely not in 
any one form of a single word. The latter is 
probably correct ; Florio (ed. 1598) at least gives 
smagare and dismagare together, evidently consid- 
ering them both as representing L. dis- (F. des-). 


LEoNArRD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aw Unpusuisurep Lerrer py LONGFELLOW. 


Yo the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :--Permit me to hand you the enclosed 
letter from Longfellow to his French translator, 
X. Marmier. I suppose it will not be without 
interest for readers of the Modern Language Notes, 
both as giving some details on Longfellow’s Italian 
journey, and as a small manifestation of Franco- 
American literary relations. The original is bound 
on front of Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Boston, 
1871, a volume belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Marmier in his native town, Pontarlier. 


With best transatlantic regards, I beg to remain, _ 


Yours truly, 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. 


Since the above was written, an acquaintance has called 
to my attention the word doucin (first quotation, 1589 
duseannes ), defined by the Oxford Dictionary as “a sweet 
variety of wild apple”? (<F. douein, lit. ‘a sweeting,’ 
defined by Littré as a ‘‘ Varieté de pommier sauvage, qui 
sert de sujet pour la greffe,’’ first quotation, 1694, dougain 
in Hatz.-Dam.). Were this, then, identical with deusan, 
and were the first form, dewsant(s), to be explained as 
having an excrescent ¢? 
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Rome, Dec. 31, 1868. 


My Dear M. Marmter, 


We have at last reached the Eternal City, with 
its eternal bells, eternally ringing, and its eternal 
rain, eternally raining. We are at a hotel on the 
slope of the Quirinal ; behind us the Gardens of 
Sallust ; in front of us the panorama of the city, 
crowned by the dome of St. Peter’s. So much for 
our present surroundings. 

After leaving you, our first day was to Lyon ; 
our second to Arles, the quaint, delightful old 
town, where we spent a day with great pleasure. 
Then to Nice; then to Genoa, which I found as 
charming as ever, and where we passed a week. 
Thus far no books; except here and there a 
volume of poems in patois. But at Parma, our 
next stopping place, walking out in the rain before 
breakfast, I found some beautiful Bodonis, which 
I bore off in triumph. At Bologna, rain again, 
so that the bouquinizing spirit was quite washed 
out of me, At Florence we stayed two or three 
weeks ; right in the heave of the old medizval 
town; in pleasant rooms on the Arno, close by 
the Ponte Vecchio. This part of the town is un- 
modernized. No Hausman has been there. It 
is all the heart of man can desire, in that direc- 
tion. Here, books again! And such books! 
Among them the beautiful folio editions of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Petrarca and the rest, published at Pisa ; 
and other smaller game. 

Please say to Madame Mohl that we were at the 
same hotel as her friend the General and Lowee. 
A charming family, for whose acquaintance I 
have to thank her. 

And during all this, Dear Mr. Marmier, we 
have thought much and talked much of you, and 
of our friendly and delightful intercourse in Paris. 
I know you have thought of us also, and that the 
enclosed photograph will not be unwelcome. 

The original, and her sisters, send you their 
kindest regards, in which we all join, and no one 
more cordially and affectionately than the writer 
of this empty epistle.’ 


Henry W. LonGretwow. 


1The letter, a part of which is here quoted, was 
addressed to me in July, 1901, in the course of some 
correspondence about the writer’s book on Gottfried 
Keller. It reached me while 1 was on my way from 
Cambridge to Berkeley, was mislaid, and kas only just 
been ‘found again. In presenting it now, with its en- 
closure, I wish to apologize to Mr. Baldensperger and to 
the readers of the Modern Language Notes for the regret- 
table delay occasioned in the publication of so interesting 
a document. 


Huco K. 
University of California. 


